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On a Medieval Chalice and Paten at West 
Drayton, Middleser. 


BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE chalice and paten which belong to West Drayton church, Mid- 
dlesex, possess some features of considerable interest. They are 
illustrated (Plate I.) from photographs by Mr. R. Keene of Derby. 
Both vessels are hall-marked, and the chalice bears round the foot 
an inscription of an unusual character, so far as existing examples 
are concerned. 

The chalice is parcel-gilt, the stem and foot are hexagonal, and the 
former is divided into two unequal portions by the knot, which has 
six facets. Each of the facets of the knot is diamond-shaped, and 
is engraved with a four-leaved flower device. The bowl is not original, 
and is a clumsy addition, but it seems to be of some age, and was 
perhaps made in the reign of Edward VI., when the Sacrament was 
again administered to the people in both kinds, and when the original 
bowl may have been found to be too small. If this conjecture as to 
its date and origin be correct, the bowl of the West Drayton chalice 
makes up in interest for what it lacks in grace, and in proper pro- 
portion to the remainder of the vessel. The foot has been a good deal 
knocked about ; jt is mullet-shaped, and formerly had knops attached — 
to each of the points. These have been lost, or cut off, greatly to 
the disfigurement of the chalice. On the front compartment of the 
base is engraved, under a trefoil arch, a crucifix, and below the 
crucifix, in a band which surrounds the foot, is the black letter 
inscription : 


@rate | g ainbs | Johis po | rpyll & | Johanne | beor.’ ci’ 


Unfortunately, nothing whatever is now known of John and Jane 
Porpyll, or who they were; but from the wording of the legend it is 
pretty evident that the chalice and paten were bequeathed by one or 
other (if not by both) of them as their memorial. 

There are only two other examples extant of English medieval 
vessels bearing an inscription of this character, so far as is at present 
known. One of these is a paten at Pilton, in Somerset, which is of 
much the same date as the West Drayton vessels. It has a vernicle 
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2 MEDIEVAL CHALICE AND PATEN AT WEST DRAYTON, 


in the centre, and round the rim is a black letter legend, in bad 
Latin (beginning with a cross patteé in a circle, and a monogram of 
the initials I and D), as follows : 


orate . pro. bono . statu. d . j . diet . bicurins . bins . loti. 


In this case the paten was evidently given by Dan. J. Dier during 
his life.* The other example occurs on a chalice at Bacton, in Here- 
fordshire, two sides of the mullet foot of which have rudely incised 
the names john and cupull, indicating also, no doubt, the name of the 
person who gave the chalice. 

Perhaps Thornage, in Norfolk, ought to be mentioned as a fourth 
example. An Elizabethan communion cup in that village bears a 
legend, or its counterpart, which was evidently at one time borne by 
the pre-Reformation chalice. The Thornage cup is inscribed : “ This 
is ye gyfte of John Butes and Margret hys wyfe, 1456, whych died 
1477,” the paten-cover of the cup being further inscribed: ‘ The 
fashen altred by I Stalom, cl. a° 1563.” + 

Another means of connecting vessels with persons who had given 
them, was the placing of armorial bearings on chalices, patens, and 
other pieces of church plate. 

As regards records of medieval chalices and other ecclesiastical 
vessels bearing legends more or less similar to that on the West 
Drayton, Pilton, and Bacton vessels, the following, among others, 
may be cited : 

At St. Albans Abbey we are informed that: “ Dominus Flamstede 
Prior hujus ecclesiz fecit unum calicem argenteum deauratum quem 
dedit Deo et Beato Amphibalo prout in pede ejusdem alicis 
testatur.”§ 

So in 1483, at St. Christopher le Stocks, London, besides a chalice 
with the letters T and S inscribed on the foot, no doubt to indicate 
the donor, there was also another: “‘chaleys off the gifte of henry 
walter, and the said name graven upon the ffote.’’ || 


* The Rev. F. W. Weaver informs me that the exact date of J. Dier’s in- 
cumbency is unknown. There is a gap in the list of the vicars of Pilton between 
1520 and 1565. 

+ See an account of the Thornage vessels by the Rev. C. R. Manning, M.A., 
F.S.A., in Notes and Queries (1884), 6th series, vol. x., p. 314. Reference should 
also, perhaps, be made to the remarkable Irish chalice preserved at Fernyhalgh 
Roman Catholic church, Lancashire, on the foot of which is an inscription in a 
band, stating that it was made in 1529, by Conosus Maguire, king of Fermanagh 
(Archaeological Journal, xiii., 420, where it is figured). 

t The earliest recorded instance of this custom is, perhaps, that of Thomas 
Hatfield, bishop of Durham, 1345-81, in whose chapel there was a large silver- 
gilt chalice, ‘*in cujus pede est ymago Domini crucifixi et super nodum ejusdem 
scuta armorum ejusdem episcopi cum iij leunculis argenteis.” The bishop’s arms 
were: azure a chevron between thrée lioncels,or. An Elizabethan cup at Shrewton 
in Dorset has a shield of the Goodricke Arms engraved in the band of customary 
foliage which surrounds the bowl. This has very possibly been copied, like the 
Thornage inscription, from what was upon the chalice which preceded it. An 
unidentified shield on a cup at Thirkleby, Yorkshire, of the year 1616, may 
perhaps be similarly accounted for. 

§ Annales Monasterii Sancti Albani (Rolls Series), 326. 

|| Archeological Journal, xliii., 396. 
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In 1498, Anne, Lady Scrope, of Harling, bequeathed “ To the 
prioury of Chacombe a chalis of iiij' and my husbonde’s name Sir 
Robert, and myn, upon the foote, for a remembrans, to pray for us.”* 

In 1511 the church of St. Margaret Pattens, London, possessed a 
chalice ‘‘ wretyn in the fote of the gifte of the Brethern of Seynt 
Margaret Patentes.’’t 

In 1536 there was in Lincoln Minster a chalice which had 
been given to that church by William of Wykeham, who, 
previous to becoming bishop of Winchester, was archdeacon of 
Lincoln from 1363-1367. This chalice had “a rolle yn the circum- 
ference written Memoriale domini. Willelmi Wikehm.” t 

Many other examples might be quoted, were it necessary to do so. 

The dimensions of the West Drayton chalice are : height 7 inches; 
diameter of bowl 4} inches, of base 4} inches; depth of bowl 24 
inches. 

The paten is parcel-gilt, and is a good example of the usual type 
of a late medieval paten ; it has two depressions, the first of which 
is circular and the second sexfoil. In the centre is engraved the 
vernicle, or bust of our Lord ; the hair is wavy, the beard is forked, 
and the shoulders are covered by a tunic. A cross pateé forms a 
cruciform nimbus to the head. The whole of this device is included 
within a plain circle. The spandrels formed by the sexfoil depression 
are filled with a rayed leaf device common to patens of this type. 
The paten is 53% inches in diameter. 

Both chalice and paten bear the same three hall-marks : (1) the 
maker’s mark, a female head ; (2) the leopard’s head, crowned ; (3) 
a small black letter k, the London date-letter for the year 1507-8. 





Leather in the Useful and Ornamental Arts. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE, F.S.A. 


From the variety of ways in which this material has been employed, 
there appears to be much truth in the old proverb that “ there is 
nothing like leather.” Not only is its applicability to useful pur- 
poses extensive, but its fitness for ornamentation is equally ample. 
Those wonderful people the Egyptians, from whom we derive so 
much in nearly every way, applied art in connection with leather 
from a remote period, and must have arrived at a great degree of 
perfection in ornamenting its surface at a far distant date, as is 
evinced by the example of a funeral pall of an Egyptian queen 
engraved in Alford’s Meedlework as Art, and which is probably of a 
date contemporaneous with King Solomon. Wilkinson gives a 
description of several ingenious methods which the Egyptians 
practised in their manipulation of leather, showing that some of 





* Test. Ebor., iv., 150. 
+ Archaeological Journal, xlii., 326. t Lbid., xliii., 398. 
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those still in use were employed 3,300 years ago. He says that 
“ the fine quality of the straps placed across the bodies of mummies 
discovered at Thebes, and the beauty of the figures stamped upon 
them, satisfactorily prove the skill of the leather cutters as well as the 
antiquity of embossing.” ‘They made,” he continues, “shoes, 
sandals, the coverings and seats of chairs and sofas, bow-cases, and 
most of the ornamental furniture of the chariot ; harps were also 
covered with coloured leather, and shields, with numerous other 
things, were covered with skins prepared in various ways.”* The 
same writer gives engravings of Egyptian leather workers exercising 
their craft. 

In ancient times the use of leather in dress was not confined to 
boots, shoes, belts, and gloves, as it mostly is with us, but was 
employed for many other articles of apparel. The Roman cloak 
called the pcenula, and which resembled the modern poncho, was 
occasionally made of leather,t and it is said that Boadicea wore a 
mantle of the same material, the seams of which were ornamented 
with embroidery.{ The Florentines of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were habited in “plain leather garments, without fur or 
lining.’ § Our own medieval ancestors appear to have strengthened 
their stockings by a judicious binding and vamping with leather. In 
much more recent times we read that Fox, the Quaker, clothed 
himself from top to toe in complete leather, and boasted how 
dreadful a thing it was to the professing priests to hear that the man 
in the leathern breeches had come.|| The Dynton Hermit, like the 
enthusiast above mentioned, rejoiced in a similar outfit of tanned 
skin, and to this day there is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum 
the leathern hat of President Bradshaw, lined with a plate and strips 
of iron.4 In Caffraria, at the beginning of the present century, the 
women wore a kilt or apron of this material, and a covering over the 
bosom of a finer textured leather. , 

One of the most important uses of leather has been in armour. 
The Greek coat of mail appears to have been leather lined, the 
material being continued beyond the armour and forming a protection 
to the arms and legs. The leathern girdle worn at the bottom of 
the cuirass was called by them the mitra ; a similar belt among the 
Romans was entitled the cnmgu/um.** Mandeville relates of the 
Tartars of his day that they had armour formed of plates of cuir boudl/i 
or tempered leather, with helmets of the same material, their horse- 
armour being similarly composed, as it was with other nations in the 
middle ages. 

The early Grecian shield was made of bulls’ hides, and frequently 
consisted of several layers, to which was nailed an outside metal 
plate ; the shield of the medieval knight was often composed of 





* Wilkinson, Zhe Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii., p. 102. In a work entitled 
Ancient Egypt, her testimony to the Truth of the Bible, we are told that the 
ancient Egyptians used prepared leather for fishing nets. 

+ Hueffer, Greeks and Romans, p. 475. t Alford, Needlework as Art, 123. 

§ Edinburgh Review, 1847, p. 473- || Zbid., p. 568. 
*| Buckland, Animal Life, p. 1216 ** National Review, 1888, p. 345. 
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boards covered with a layer of horn, over which was an outer coat 
of leather, and on this the arms of the owner were emblazoned ; and 
the Caffirs still employ hardened bullocks’ or rhinoceros’ hides for 
the same purpose, the toughened hide being strengthened by strips 
of leather ingeniously woven into its substance. 

It is well known that the ancient Britons used small boats formed 
of wattles covered with leather, and the great Julius Caesar does not 
disdain to inform us that, having learned their use while in Britain, 
he availed himself of them in crossing rivers in Spain. By means of 
such fragile craft Solinus states that the communication between 
Britain and Ireland was kept up. Similar vessels appear to have 
been used on the Nile and the Po.* Leather-covered boats were 
employed by the English in the middle ages, and Froissart tells us 
that when Edward III. made one of his expeditions into France, he 
took with him six thousand carts, each drawn by four good strong 
horses, and on these carts were placed small boats skilfully made of 
boiled leather, and large enough to contain three men, so as to 
enable them to fish any lake or pool whatever might be its size. 
Very useful were these canoes, we are informed, for supplying 
the English nobles with fish during Lent.t 

From the Scriptures we learn how ancient is the use of leather for 
bottles, and drinking vessels are perhaps of equal antiquity. In 
England such articles were in vogue from an early date, and they 
are often alluded to by the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Shakespeare mentions them in several places, in one of 
which King Henry VI. speaks of— 


“, , . . the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade ; 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys.” ¢ 


An interesting paper on Black Jacks and Bombards, by the late 
Llewellynn Jewitt, will be found in Zhe Religuary, vol. xxv., and fully 
illustrated by Mr. W. B. Redfarn. The late Tudor Exhibition con- 
tained some silver-mounted black-jacks which belonged to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Silver-mounted leathern drinking flagons were in use in the 
seventeenth century, and continued to be employed by ships’ officers 
until the commencement of the present, and till quite recently ink 
was retailed by French hawkers from leathern bottles.§ 

Although paper-hangings have almost entirely taken the place of 
other coverings for our walls, it would be interesting to be able to fix 
upon the precise date at which paper superseded leather and other 
materials for the adornment of our rooms. A beautiful specimen of 
a painted and gilt leather hanging of the time of Louis XIV. is 
engraved in Jacquemart’s History of Furniture. The Italians 


* Knight’s History of England, vol. i., p. 102. 
+ Froissart’s Chronicles, p. 74. Ed. Routledge. 
} King Henry V1J., Part 3, Act ii., sc. 6. 

§ Coutumes Gaulois, p. 132. 
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were celebrated for similar work, and there are still some fine hangings 
of Venetian execution at Dunster Castle, Somerset. They are of 
seventeenth century date, and “the skins are covered with silver 
leaf, which in some parts is glazed with a warm transparent colour, 
and there are a number of small patterns stamped on them with 
bookbinders’ tools. On this uneven surface there are depicted in oil 
colours several incidents from the history of Antony and Cleopatra.* 
Sir Henry Slingsby in his Diary, under date 1638, mentions the 
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TRUNK BELONGING TO MR. THOMAS MANN. 


leather he obtained for his house at Scriven, near Knaresborough, 
and says, “‘ Ye hangings I bought of Peter Pope in Bednall Greene. 
- .» Those in ye Lodgin chamber are of Calfe skins silvered 
and wrought upon we a large flower in blue worstett.”t Pepys, in 
his Diary, says in his characteristic manner, “ This morning my 
dining room was finished with greene serge hangings and gilt leather, 
which is very handsome.” 
At three of the York churches (St. Maurice; St. Mary, Castlegate; 
and St. Michael, Spurriergate) there are, or a ‘few years (1872) ago 
there —_ stamped leather coverings for the altar of the time of 





* Archeological Journal, vol. xxxvii., p. 290. + lbid., vol. xvi., p. 178. 
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Charles II.* The Powysland Club has also lately acquired for its 
museum a piece of painted leather five feet six inches by three feet 
two inches, which is also thought to have formed originally a hanging 
or frontal of an altar.t 
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Besides its employment as a hanging, leather was sometimes 
used for a carpeting of floors, and Jacquemart says that in 1416 
Isabeau of Bavaria sent for six leather carpets for the floor, and 
further informs us that the inventories of a Duke of Burgundy include 
“ Leathers for laying down in summer time.”’t 





* Guide to the Ancient Churches of York, by D. A. Walter, p. 11. 
+ Powys Land Club’s Collections, etc., vol. xxv., p. 358. 
$ Jacquemart, History of Furniture, p. 184. 
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The chests used for the preservation of ecclesiastical vestments 
were often covered with leather, an example of which remains at York 
Minster, where there is a cope chest so enveloped. At Ingatestone 
Hall a trunk of late fifteenth century work was found some years back 
in the priests’ hiding-place ; it was covered with leather outside and 
lined with linen. The external covering was fastened down by 


CUIR BOUILLI CASE AT THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


narrow strips of thin iron crossing one another.* Similar trunks were 
much employed for domestic purposes in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and some beautiful examples still remain, one of 
which formerly belonging to Queen Katharine of Arragon was 
exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition. In many instances the leather 
was of a dark maroon or russet colour, and fastened down by white 
metal nails of various ornamental shapes. A fine example is in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas Mann, of Horsham, Sussex ; it is dated 
1648, and the designs upon it are worked in white nails of three 
different patterns upon a dark-brown coloured leather. Books were 
similarly ornamented with silver-headed nail work. 

Small boxes and cases were formerly frequently made wholly of 
leather, and devoted to both ecclesiastical and secular uses, Chalices 
were often kept in such vessels of circular shape and stamped with 
various patterns. One of cuir douilli was exhibited at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, May 31st, 1883, and came from Uldale 
church, Cumberland. At Cdawston church, Norfolk, is a large 
round box, having its lid ornamented with a griffin, a chimerical 
animal whose supposed use in this world was to keep guard over 





* Engraved in Buckler’s Churches of Essex, p. 118. 
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treasures, especially of golden ones; a notion recorded by Milton 
in his Paradise Lost. Other specimens are to be met with at 
Barrowden, Rutland;* Lanivet, Cornwall; the Public Record Office; 
and elsewhere. The character of the Lanivet cuir douilli case, as 
well as the detail of ornamentation on it will be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations. The same may be said as regards 


PEN CASE OF HENRY VI. 


the other case now in the Public Record Office, of which we are also 
enabled to give an illustration.t ‘These cases were probably both 
boxes for holding cups, possibly chalices. The curious glass vessel 
called ‘‘The Luck of Eden Hall,” is pre- 
served in a case of leather with elegant 
foliage patterns on the outside, the lid 
bearing the sacred monogram ‘‘I HC,” and 
is fastened down by leathern thongs. 

The ornamental pen-case and ink-horn of 
King Henry VI. is of leather, and covered 
with roses and other devices, the fastening 
being a green silk cord. A toilet case of 
tooled and gilt leather, which formerly be- 
longed to Queen Anne Boleyn, is still in 
existence. 

Books, besides being bound in leather, 
were sometimes kept in cases of the same 
material, and called chemises. One from Venice 
is engraved in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations, 
Vol. ii.; it resembles a modern card-case, 
and is stamped with the “IHS” and “Ave 
Maria” on the sides. The figure of S. Sitha 
on the rood-screen at Somerleyton, Suffolk, 
shows her carrying a book in a kind of 
elongated binding forming a bag, which is 

grasped in her hand; in a somewhat similar 
ga ple apg way the binding of some books till quite 
pce nc al recently overlapped the edges, forming a sort 

AT SOMERLEYTON. of protecting case. 























* For an illustration of the case at Barrowden, see the Re/iguary (New Series), 
vol. i., plate xvii. 

+ We are indebted to the Council of the Royal Archeological Institute for the 
loan of these blocks. 
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Chambers quotes Seneca to the effect that “there was anciently 
stamped money of leather,” and then informs us that “the same 
thing was put in practice by Frederic II. at the siege of Milan ; to say 
nothing of an old tradition among ourselves, that in the confused 
times of the Barons’ wars, the thing was done in England.” * 

From the above quotation, and the examples given in this paper, 
it will be seen how very varied the purposes have been in the 
employment of leather in the useful and ornamental arts. 





Chained Books. 


In former times, especially before the days of printing, books were so 
costly that their due preservation in libraries, and other public 
positions, was a matter of practical necessity. At the same time 
their high marketable value made it needful to secure them from the 
hands of thieves. These requirements, it is pretty well known, were 
effected by means of stout iron chains, with which the books were 
held for public use, and were at the same time preserved from theft. 
Mr. J. Willis Clark, F.S.A., in dealing with the history and 
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BOOKCASE WIItH CHAINED BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


arrangement of ancient libraries, has gone very thoroughly into the 
matter, and has explained how the books were chained, and what 
arrangements were made, so that they could be used as conveniently 
as possible on the shelves where they were fixed.t 

The accompanying illustration of a medieval bookcase in the 





* Chambers’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii., art. Money. 
+ The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, vol. iii. 
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library of Hereford cathedral church with the volumes still held by 
chains, and with the desk attached, on which to lay the open 
volumes while they were being used, shows very clearly how the 
system worked in a library.* 

It was not, however, in libraries alone that books were chained for 
general use ; a very large number were secured in this way in other 
public places, particularly so in churches. In the Monasticon 
Dugdale has given a list of books diversarum scientiarum, which were 
chained to the stalls in the collegiate chapel of St. George, within 
the castle of Windsor ; and Dr. Oliver has also printed a list of other 
volumes, similarly chained in Exeter cathedral church.t 

Not only were books chained in public, but frequent directions are 
to be found in wills requiring that specified volumes bequeathed by 
the testators should be chained for general or particular use. The 
following examples of this, which are chiefly taken from wills in 
the Zestamenta Eboracensia series of the Surtees Society, are of 
interest. 

The earliest instance is apparently that of Thomas Farnylawe, 
chancellor of York Minster, who in 1378 left to Merton Hall, at 
Oxford, “ Librum de Distinctionibus Mauricii, Compotum Johannis 
de Sacro bosco cum contentis ad catenandum,” and also directed, 
‘quod Concordancie domini mei una cum Biblia sua essent 
cathenatz in porticu boriali ecclesiz beati Nicholai Novi Castri ad 
usum communem.”t 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to remind the reader that 
“ porticus” was the word frequently used to describe a side aisle of 
a church, and by no means, of necessity, implied the porch or entrance 
to the building. 

A few years later, in 1392, Nicholas de Shirburn bequeathed to 
St. Sampson’s church at York, “ unum parvum manuale ad ligandum 
cum una chathen4 cuidam formule vel cistz,” before St. Anne’s 
altar in that church.§ 

In 1400 Thomas Dalby, archdeacon of Richmond, left to York 
Minster “ magnum Portiforium meum notatum ad jacendum coram 
stallo Archidiaconi Richmundiz, cathenatum ad descos.” || 

A similar bequest was made a few years afterwards to Ripon 
Minster, by William Cawood, one of the canons of that church, and 
of York. He bequeathed in his will, in 1419, ‘‘ Psalterium meum 
glosatum cum glosa Cassiodori ut sit cathenatum coram stallis 
Prebendarum de Thorp et Stanewyges in Ecclesia de Ripon, ad 
utilitatem ministrorum ecclesiz pro perpetuo remansurum.’’4 

In 1437 Thomas Dautre, of York, a lawyer, ordered “liber meus 
vocatus Pupilla Oculi cum cathena ferrea fortiter affigatur in stallo 
quo sedere solebam”** for the use of the chaplains in Trinity church, 


* We are indebted to the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, and Mr 
Clark, for the loan of this illustration. 
+ Lives of the bishops of Exeter, p. 334. 
t Zest. Ebor. i., 102, 103. § Jbid.,172. || Lbid., 263. I Lbid., 396. 
** Test. Ebor., ii., 61. 
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Goodramgate, in that city. The Pupilla Oculi,a book in frequent 
requisition during the middle ages, was written for the use of the 
clergy by John de Burgo, who was chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge in 1384, and afterwards rector of Collingham, Notts., and 
sub-dean of Lincoln Minster, in which church he was buried. An 
edition of the book was printed at Paris in 1500, by Wolffgang 
Hopley, and was sold “ apud bibliopolas in cemeterio Sancti Pauli : 
sub intersignio sanctissime ac individue Trinitatis.”* 

In 1438, Mr. James Bagule, rector of All Saints’, North Street, 
York, bequeathed to that church “librum cujus 2° fo. diem 
dileccionis, et unum librum vocatum Medullam Grammatice, et unum 
Processionale 2° fo. ne dicta, ita quod sint cathenati in stallo ante 
rectorem in choro.”¢+ It should perhaps be explained, with reference 
to the testator’s description of two of his books, that it was 
customary to distinguish one or more copies of the same work from 
each other by quoting the first words on the second or third pages. 
After the introduction of printing, this, of course, ceased to be 
available as a mode of distinction. 

In 1446, Mr. John Arnall, also a York clergyman, and rector of 
St. Saviour’s, left ‘‘stallo meo ex parte boriali capella B. Mar. et 
Sanctorum Angelorum in eccles. Cath. Ebor., unum Psalterium cum 
communi nota, cum omnibus commemoracionibus, ibidem 
cathenandum.”’t 

Mr. William Duffield, canon residentiary of York, Southwell, and 
Beverley, a wealthy and distinguished clergyman, left by his will, 
dated 1452, “ unum librum vocatum Lira super Psalterium,” to his 
godson for life, and afterwards ‘‘ad incathenandum in libraria 
communi eccl. coll. Beverlaci vel Southwell.” He made a further 
bequest of two books, “quorum unus dicitur Rosa. Medicine, et 
alter Petrus Johannes super Matheum, cito post obitum meum 
liberandos collegio de Marton-hall in Oxonia, ad incathenandum in 
communi libraria.”§ 

The next bequest we meet with is of a very interesting character. 
It occurs in the will of Mr. John Dautre, of York, a lawyer, like his 
father, whose will has already been quoted. The son bequeathed, in 
1459, to Mr. William Langton, rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, || 
a book, in the following terms : 

“Ttem lego magistro Willelmo Langton, spirituali patri meo, cui 
maxime teneor amore, usum unius libri, pro termino vite suze, quem 
librum Beatus Ricardus le Scrop habuit et gerebat in sinu suo 
tempore suz decollacionis, supplicando eidem magistro Willelmo ut 
ipse predictum librum post mortem suam cathenandum liberet et 
dimittat juxta locum ubi corpus ejusdem Ricardi requiescit, ibidem 
pro remanere.” 4 





* See Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan., 1760, pp. 6, 7. 
+ Zest. Ebor., ii., 80. t Lbid., 116. § Zest. Ebor., iii., 128. 
|| An account of the monumental brass of Mr. W. Langton was given by Mr. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., in the Religuary (New Series), vol. v., p. 65. 
Zest. Ebor., ii., 231. 
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Commenting on this, Canon Raine remarks that the book was : 

“ A personal relic of one of the most popular prelates that ever sat 
upon the bench. It is probably the same book which was bequeathed 
to the testator in his father’s will as ‘librum parvum vocatum Scropp.’ 
The murdered Archbishop is here spoken of in such reverent and 
affectionate terms, that we may be sure that there had been some 
intimate connection between the Archbishop and the testator’s family. 
His father, Thomas Dautre, probably owed his success in life to the 
kind offices of that prelate, and had many opportunities of expe- 
riencing that courtesy of demeanour and that fascinating affability of 
manner for which the deceased Archbishop was so especially dis- 
tinguished. The book which is here bequeathed may have been 
taken from the bosom of the sufferer by the father himself, and we 
cannot therefore wonder at the son inheriting with the precious 
relique all his father’s feelings of affectionate regard for the 
patron he had lost. He may, perhaps, have witnessed that act of 
cruelty, and the strong feelings of the boy still clung to the gray- 
haired man.” * 

In 1466, John Fernell, chaplain, left to All Saints’ church, in 
Peaseholme, York (a building destroyed at the Reformation), a 
Psalter, ‘‘ cum porticu Sancti Johannis Baptiste cathenandum.” t 

In the same year (1466) Mr. William Holme, vicar of Mattersey, 
Notts., left: “ad usum dicte ecclesie unum librum vocatum 
Pupilla, et volo quod ligetur in choro cum cathena ferri ex parte 
boriali.’’ t 

A very striking example occurs in the year following, in the will of 
Mr. Hugh Smyth, rector of Saundby. He left : 

“ Willelmo Smyth fratri meo unum librum vocatum le Byblem, 
usque clausum vite suz, et post decessum ejusdem Willelmi lego pre- 
dictum librum ecclesiz de Saundeby, ita quod non alienetur ab inde, 
non per dominum, nec per rectorem, neque per ecclesiz prepositos 
nullo modo vendatur, sed extat in choro ad scabellum cathenatus, ac 
ibidem sine fine permansurus ad utilitatem ac profectum in posterum 
legencium.” § 

In this case the testator took care to provide against all contin- 
gencies. The Bible he bequeathed was not to be removed by the 
squire, nor by the parson, nor was it to be sold by the churchwardens, 
but was to remain chained to a buffet or desk in the chancel for the 
permanent use of those who could read it. Probably the book was 
in English, and so would be of general use. Its designation as a 
book, ‘‘ vocatum le Byblem,” instead of simply “‘ Bibliam,” implies 
that it was an English version of the Scriptures, and if so, this fact 
undoubtedly adds to the interest of the bequest. 

In 1477, Richard Andrew, dean of York, bequeathed as follows: 
“Item do et lego eccl. cath. Ebor. librum meum vocatum Sanctilo- 
gium in duobus voluminibus; et volo quod unum eorum voluminum 
chatenetur coram stallo decani in choro dictz eccl. cath. ; et aliud 





lbid. 


* Test. Ebor., ii., 231, 2. Ibid., 275. t Lbid., 279. 
§ , 


283. 
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coram stallo prebende de North-Newbald in eadem eccl. cath. 
expensis meis propriis.” * 

A couple of years afterwards, in 1479, John Bullington, a cantarist 
in St. Crux church, York, left to a friend the use during his life of a 
book called ‘“‘ Thomz Cabam,” adding that subsequently, “ dictus 
liber infra summum chorum eccl. S, Crucis cum cathena ferrea 
vinctus sit.” + 

John Ruding, prebendary of Buckingham in Lincoln Minster, 
1471-81, gave a folio Latin Bible to the church at Buckingham, 
which was inscribed: “ Hunc Librum dedit Magister Johannes 
Rudyng Archid. Lincoln. Cathenand. in principali disco (séc) infra 
Cancellum Ecclesie sue Prebendal. de Buckingham ad usum 
Capellanorum et aliorum in eodem studere volentium quamdiu 
duraverit.” f 

Again, in 1486, a citizen of York, by name Thomas Tubbac, 
bequeathed to St. John’s church in that city : 

‘‘j librum voc. Historia Scholastica, cum cathena ferrea ligandum, 
et in summo choro dictz eccl. permanendum.”’§ 

In 1491, Mr. Richard Lovet, vicar of Ruddington, Notts., left a 
book called ‘‘ Hugucionem Parisiensem super Evangelia, et 
Epistolas de Vitiis et Virtutibus et Distinctiones operis ejus, ad 
tenendum et ligandum cum cathena ferrea in quadam sede in capella 
B. M. de Rodington”;|| and, in the same year, Mr. Thomas 
Symson, parson in York Minster, directed: “‘quod Portiforium 
meum notatum cathenetur in vestibulo eccl. cath. Ebor. ibidem, 
quamdiu duraverit, permansurum.” {] 

In 1503, Mr. H. Trotter, treasurer of York Minster, left to 
Cambridge University : ‘‘meum Pollicronicon, cujus sec. folio 
Recitatur ; et cathenetur in communi libraria ejusdem.” He likewise 
made bequest : “ Hospitio S. Barnardi Cant’ Margaretam poeticam 
cujus sec. fo. Crebro ; et Ovidium in Methemorthesios, et librum 
Algarismi, cujus tertio folio Ordines ; et Virgilium in Eneydos, 
cujus sec. fo. pracipue ; ut hi libri cathenentur in capella ejusdem 
hospitii sumptibus meis.” ** 

In the following year Mr. William Rowkshaw, rector of the col- 
legiate church of Lowthorpe,tt left to that church: ‘unum librum 
vocatum Catholicon, et alium librum vocatum summa Confessorum, 
ad cathenandum in choro ibidem.” He also bequeathed to Catton 
church, in Yorkshire, a copy of the Pupilla Oculi, “ad cathenandum 
in choro ibidem.” tt 

In 1507-8, Gilbert Hall, citizen of York, left: “To Sir Robert 
Berkar, my curytt, to by a buyk w’, callyd a Bybyll, halfe a whitt of 
raw cloth; and he to have kepyng and gydyng of y* same buyk 
duryrig his tyme, to be bowne w' a chyne in the kyrk (St. Michael, 
Spurriergate) perpetuall.” §§ 


+ lbid., iv., 115, ». 


* Test. Ebor., iii., 234. 
t Browne Willis—Aist. of Buckingham, p. 57. § Zest. Ebor., iv. 115, 7. 
|| Zbed., iii., 221, m.  Lbid., 160, n. ** Tbid., iv., 220. 
Png - inventory of Lowthorpe College, see Religuary (New Series), 
vol. iv., 161. 


tt Zest. Lbor., iv., 233. §§ Zbid., 269. 
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Before the Reformation it would seem that books of all sorts were 
chained in churches ; indeed, some of the books at Windsor appear 
from their titles to have been what we should call novels. Since the 
Reformation the books chained in churches have been works which 
are either distinctly religious, such as the Bible, New Testament, 
Jewel’s Apology, the Paraphrases of Erasmus, and so forth ; or they 
have been books in support of the established order as “ this church 
and realm hath received the same.” 

‘Tt is needless to quote examples, one or two will suffice. In the 
sixth year of Edward VI., the churchwardens of St. Margaret, Fish 
Street, London, made return to the commissioners that they had, “in 
the body off the church,” 


“Item A byble wythe a cheyne and a locke ; 
‘‘ Item A paraphrase upon the gospels wythe a cheyne and a locke ; 
“ Item three matens bokes wythe cheynes.” * 


In this case not merely were the books chained, but two of the 
chains were fastened with locks. 

At the present time many books still remain chained in churches 
and libraries. Mr. J. Willis Clark has enumerated all the known 
instances, as regards books chained in libraries, and it is, we believe, 
in contemplation to compile and publish a full list of those which 
remain in churches or elsewhere. We will merely mention a very few 
examples. 

At Breadsall, in Derbyshire, there is a double reading-desk in the 
chancel, to which are chained Jewel's Works (1609), Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation (1679-81), L’Estrange’s edition of the 
Works of Josephus (1702), Cave’s Works, and other books. 

In Kerry church, Montgomeryshire, there is a copy of the Bible 
in Welsh, duly held by a chain; and at Llanfyllin, in the same 
county, is a chained copy of the ‘“‘ Whole Duty of Man.” 

At Melton Mowbray, chained to a table in the church, are various 
books, including the Paraphrases of Erasmus, Jewel’s Apology, three 
copies of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and other volumes. 

In Frampton Cotterell church, Gloucestershire, there is a chained 
copy of Jewel’s Apology, of the year 1568. In Wootton Wawen 
church, Warwickshire, there are nine or ten chained books; and 
no less than fifty such in Turton church, Lancashire. Other 
examples may be cited in great number, as at St. Nicholas, 
Rochester ; Egglescliffe, Durham ; Gorton, Lancashire ; Grinton, 
Yorkshire ; Winsham, Selworthy, and Ubley, Somerset ; Creeton, 
I.incolnshire ; Melton Mowbray; and other parts of England. 

Sometimes we come across entries relating to the mending of 
books publicly chained, as for instance at Saffron Walden, where, in 
1454-5, there was spent on the repair “‘ unius libri cum catena ligati 
et jacentis ex:parte aquilonali in capella beatze Marie vii*.”+ So, in 





* P.R.O, Exchequer, Church Goods, Q.R. #4. 
+ History of Audley End, p. 223. 
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like manner, the chapter of York paid to Ralph Lorymar, of Coney 
Street, York, in 1421, ‘‘pro factura et emendatione xl cathenarum 
pro eisdem libris annexis in librario predicto 23s. 1d.”* The books 
in question had been left to the chapter by the late treasurer, John 
Neuton. 

In 1392-3 the chapter of Ripon spent eightpence “In ij catenis 
ferri emp. a Johanne Mymersmyth pro duobus Ordinalibus infra 
chorum figendis ad stalla ibidem.”+ and in 1419-20 they paid 
sixpence to Edmund Locksmyth for making ‘‘chatenam ferream ad 
unum librum in choro.” t 

In 1413-14 the chapter of Ottery St. Mary, Devon, paid eight- 
pence “pro una cathena empta ad pendendum unum librum in 
choro.”§ Many similar instances might be quoted from other 
sources. 

It was not in England alone that the custom of chaining books for 
security prevailed. It is scarcely necessary to cite examples in other 
parts ; there was, however, a curious instance in the collegiate church 
of Crail, in Fifeshire, where a book is mentioned as: “ane buk in 
prent callit ordinarium divinorum chenzeid at the desk at the hye 
alter.” || What the desk at the high altar exactly was is not perhaps 
certain. Another Scotch example may be remembered by those who 
visited the Glasgow exhibition a year or two ago, where a Bible, 
formerly chained in Glasgow cathedral, was exhibited with the chain 
still attached to it.§ Other instances in Italy, and elsewhere on the 
continent, might be named. Our intention, however, has simply 
been to make plain by quotations from contemporary documents, 
the importance which formerly attached to chaining books in 
public, before the extension of the art of printing had brought 
the possession of all standard works within the reach of everybody.** 


* Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 46. 
+ Memorials of Ripon, iii., p. 114. t Lbid., p. 147. 
§ Transactions Exeter Dioc. Arch. Soe. i., p. 20. 
|| Register of the Collegiate Church of Crail, 65. 

1 See Plate xxiv., in Scottish National Memorials. 
** The reader is also referred to Bristol Past and Present, vol. ii., p. 99, and 
also to Cox and Hope : Chromicles of All Saints’, Derby. Inthe latter much 

important information on the subject will be found. 
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Wotes on the smaller Cathedral Churches 
of Freland. 


THE PROVINCE OF MUNSTER (Second portion). 


KILFENORA. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Fachnan. 


KiLFENoRA is a village in county Clare, about eighteen miles from 
the town of Ennis, but is easily reached from Ennistymon railway 
station, on the line from Ennis to Miltown Malbay. It is distant 
about five miles from Ennistymon. 

The diocese of Kilfenora is the smallest in Ireland, and the 
accounts of its foundation are very defective. It contains only seven 
benefices including the deanery, and according to the return made 
to the Commissioners in 1868, there were only 224 members of the 
established church within its limits. The diocese is eighteen miles 





KILFENORA CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST.* 


in length, by nine in breadth. From 1606 to 1617 it was held by a 
bishop of Limerick ; from 1660 to 1742 by successive archbishops of 
Tuam ; from 1742 to 1752 by a bishop of Clonfert; and since 1752 
it has been annexed to the See of Kilaloe. 

Harris, in his edition of Sir J. Ware’s History of the Bishops,t says: 
“There are no Accounts, that I know of, to be depended upon, 
concerning the time of the Foundation of the Episcopal See of 
Fenabore, or (as it is commonly called), Xi/fenoragh, or who was the 
first Bishop of it. Yet some may possibly think that S¢. Fachnan, to 
whose Memory the Cathedral is dedicated, was the first Founder of 
this Bishoprick. But I must leave the inquiry of this to others. As 





* From a photograph by Mr. James Hayes of Ennis. The writer, who was 
unfortunately unable to visit Kilfenora himself, desires to thank Mr. Hayes for 
information as to the catheral. 

+ p. 622. 
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the See is the least in all /re/and. so it was always reckoned 
among the poorest ; having only 13 Parishes subject to it.” 

Kilfenora cathedral is a small building with several -interesting 
features. In plan it consists of a nave and choir with a bell turret at 
the west end of the nave, and a rectangular sacristy, known as the 
*‘ Lady Chapel,” attached in the way of a transept to the north-east of 
the choir, the eastern walls of the choir and of this building being in 
a line with each other. The choir and the sacristy are both roofless, 
but are in other respects pretty perfect. The nave, which perhaps 
had originally side aisles, is now barbarously modernized, and has 
been fitted up, in conventicle fashion, as the Protestant parish 
church. The arrangements are purely parochial. It contains neither 
a throne for the bishop, nor stalls for the members of the chapter. 
Immediately against the east wall on the north side is a pulpit, and 
in a corresponding position on the south there are desks for the clerk 
and parson. In the centre under the window a small space is railed 
in, within which stands a mean, common table, as the altar. The rest 
of the building is fitted with five rows of high backed pews on 
either side. 

The interest of Kilfenora cathedral is mainly centred in the choir, 
which is thirty-six feet in length by about twenty-one feet in width. 
At the east end there is a noteworthy window of three lights. A 
plate of this window is given in Lord Dunraven’s Motes on Irish 
Architecture, with the following remarks concerning it: ‘ The east 
window which forms the subject of the Plate [cxxiv] is very 
remarkable. It consists of three lights, having round headed arches 
that spring from triangular based shafts. It measures 20 ft. in height, 
by 14 ft. 7 in. in width, the central light being 1 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
those at the side 11 in. wide. The window is enclosed by a fine 
molding, and the shafts are crowned by very curious capitals,”* 
These capitals are, it may be added, formed, the one on the north 
side of the central light, of foliage, that on the south by a remarkable 
arrangement of five grotesque human demi-figures bowed forwards. 

In the eastern part of the north wall is a recess, probably that of the 
Easter sepulchre. It has a kind of screen in front, carried by 
detached shafts of three lights, with elaborately cusped tracery in the 
head. This fine piece of work would seem to be of the fourteenth 
century. Opposite to it, on the south side, there is a double 
sedilia, with a plain dividing shaft, and east of this a square aumbry. 
The walls of the choir are three feet in thickness, and are quite 
perfect. It seems a pity that this portion of the building should not 
be roofed in, and so protected from further injury owing to exposure 
to the weather. 

The sacristy or “Lady Chapel” is lighted by some small, 
well molded lancet windows on the east and west sides, they are the 
only architectural features it possesses. The gable end to the north 
is unlighted. Both the choir and sacristy would seem to have been 
erected in the twelfth century, the choir being rather the earlier of the 





* Vol. ii., p. 123. 
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two. There are several mutilated monuments in the choir of 
medieval date.* 

In 1868 the chapter of Kilfenora was returned as consisting of 
five members: dean, archdeacon, chantor, chancellor, and treasurer. 
The chantorship and the chancellor’s stall were then vacant or 
suspended; the three other members, the dean, archdeacon and 
treasurer stated that they had no duties to perform, and there were 
only thirty members of the established church in the parish of 
Kilfenora. In 1615, bishop Adams made return to the Royal 
Commissioners, that there were ten canon’s portions belonging to 
Kilfenora cathedral each of the value of fourteen shillings. ‘The 
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KILFENORA CATHEDRAL, THE CHOIR LOOKING EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


chantorship was ‘swallowed up in loose tyme,” but the dean, 
treasurer, chancellor, and archdeacon each held one of the canon’s 
portions. One was “ sequestered this yeere onely for the reparacion 
of the cathedrall church.” The five remaining portions were held 
by (1) “Willm Neland deacon” (2) ‘‘ Murtoghe o Daveryn minister” 
(3) “ Andreas McGillisaught A Protestant’s sonn and a student in 
the Colledge att Dublin ” (4) ‘‘ Derby Nestor A Protestant” and (5) 
‘* Mathew Powell A minister’s sonn.” The bishop also stated 
that : ‘‘ The Dean Donnellon is revolted to popery,” and that: ‘* The 
Ilandes of Aron auncientlye belonginge to the Bishopricke of 





* One of these, that in the south-east corner of the choir, is popularly supposed 
to be the tomb of St. Fachnan, 
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Killfenoraghe which are five markes rent. Where also there are 
twoo Prebendes belonginge to the Cathedrall Churche the one 
named Disarte Breckan the other Killurly. But I could never gett 
any thinge out of the said Ilandes since I had Commendam of 
the Bishopricke which is almost Tenn yeares.”* 

In 1694 the Visitation Book states that the dean held eight 
canonical portions appertaining to the choir of Kilfenora. In 1715 
it is said: ‘* He holds the eight Canonical Portions by letters patent 
of the Crown, uniting them to the Deanery.”t In 1771 the 
statement is, that: “eight canon’s portions are charged to the dean, 
which he does not enjoy.” t 


KILLALOE. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Flannan. 


Killaloe is a small town or village in county Clare, picturesquely 
situated on the right bank of the Shannon, at the foot of the Slieve 
Beragh mountains. 

It is about seventeen miles from Limerick, and is easily reached 
from that city by a branch line, which connects it with the main 
railway between Limerick and Nenagh. 

The see of Killaloe was founded in the seventh century by St. 
Lua, and the place derives its name (a corruption of Kil-da-Lua) 
from him. The first bishop was St. Flannan, to whom the cathedral 
church is dedicated ; he is said to have been consecrated at Rome, 
in 639, by Pope John 1V.§ 

** About the End of the 12th Century, the antient See of Roscrea, 
was united and annexed to this Church; by which Union the 
Diocese of Xil/aloe became very large; so that it contained about 
one hundred and Sixteen Parish Churches, besides Chappels. As to 
the Original of the Church of oscrea ; it is most certain, that St. 
Cronan who was Bishop, or, as some say Abbat, was the first founder 
of it and flourished about the year 620. The West End of this 
Church, considering the poverty of the Place makes a beautiful figure 
enough.” || 

Killaloe cathedral is a plain, aisleless, cruciform structure of the 
thirteenth century, and is surmounted by a massive and sombre- 
looking central tower. The exterior of the church is so closely shut 
in that its excellent proportions are scarcely seen to advantage, and 
the walls are so encumbered with ivy, that the few architectural 
details it possesses cannot be readily detected. Entrance is gained 
at the west end of the nave through a plain doorway, above which there 
is a single lancet window about 20 feet in height, and 2 feet in width. 
The north and south walls of the nave have also a single lancet window 





* Dwyer’s History of the Diocese of Killaloe, pp. 98. 
+ Fasti Eccl. Hib, vol. i., p. 506. 2. t Lbid., p. 513. 
§ Harris’s Edition of Ware's History, p. 590. 
|| Zoid. A full account of the remains of Roscrea Church has been given by 
Lord Dunraven, with illustrations, in Notes on Irish Architecture, vol. ii., p. 6. 
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each. These three windows are the only means by which the nave 
is lighted. The north and south walls of the choir are each divided 
into three bays, or compartments, by plain pillaster buttresses, and 
in each of these six compartments thus formed there is a lancet 
window. At the east end of the choir there is a noble triplet ; the 
central light is round-headed, and measures 30 feet 6 inches in 
height. The two side lights have pointed heads, and measure 25 
feet 6 inches in height. ‘The three lights are 1 foot 8 inches each in 
width. The general appearance of the exterior of the cathedral, 
which is, perhaps, best seen from the opposite bank of the Shannon, 
is that of a remarkably simple and dignified building, which, more- 
over, is not without a pleasing element of quaintness. 


KILLALOE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


A thoughtful and appreciative, but anonymous writer, thus referred 
to it a few years ago. He observed that the visitor, after crossing 
the bridge over the river: “finds himself at the little collection of 
houses upon which the title of city is conferred by this most antique- 
looking of cathedrals. In an age of energetic, not to say frantic, 
rebuilding and restoration, it is consolatory to finda venerable church 
which seems to have suffered nothing from the hand of man for many 
centuries past. Builders and masons, with their dire scraping tools 
and hideous rasping processes, have not yet invaded the solemn 
precinct of Killaloe. Therefore, let those who delight in gray and 
moss-grown walls refresh their eyes with this most picturesque of 
structures while they may. The cathedral overtops the little town 
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as completely as any old baronial castle of the Rhineland throws into 
shade the little dwellings which nestle under its shadow, while the 
entourage of tall trees gives a grace and beauty which is wanting to 
most of the cathedrals of Europe, whatever may be their magnitude 
or their fame. The beautiful gray tint, shadowing into a kind of 
green—a colour which can neither be described nor imitated—may 
yet perchance be seen at Salisbury ; but the hand of the ‘restorer’ 
has banished it from nearly all of our chief English churches.” 
Later on, the same writer alludes to the cathedral as one ‘‘ which 
stands in the first rank for simple perfectness of plan and quiet 
dignity of aspect” ;* a commendation which it fully merits. 

Unfortunately the trees which surround the cathedral, and the 
narrow enclosure within which it stands, make it impossible to obtain 
an accurate photograph or drawing, to exhibit its well proportioned 
outline. 

Internally, the church, which is a little less than 200 feet in length 
from east to west, is clumsily divided into different portions, much to 
its disfigurement. The nave is unused, and forms a sort of ante- 
chapel to the choir, in which service is performed. ‘‘ Passing from 
the nave you enter the choir under an organ loft. . . . Over the 
Communion-table rises to the roof of the building the handsome 
triplet window. The extreme height of the window, including splay, 
architrave, cornice, and molding, is 37 feet 8 inches; the extreme 
breadth 17 feet 10 inches. The three lights are separated from each 
other by piers 3 feet wide, greatly splayed on the inside, and 
ornamented at the meeting of the splays with slender intervening 
columns. They are also enclosed under a pointed arch. . . . 
There are six other windows, each of a single light: three on either 
side of the choir, each admitting the greatest quantity of light. 
They are 18 feet 2 inches in height, and are furnished with metal 
frames and diamond shaped glass.”t The east window has been 
filled with stained glass, in memory of the late Lord Riversdale, who 
was bishop from 1839 to 1862. 

The north transept is walled off from the rest of the church, and 
is cut in two by a floor. The lower story is used as a vestry and 
school, and the upper story as the bishop’s registry. 

Although the cathedral shows no sign of having received much 
structural alteration since its erection in the thirteenth century, it is 
nevertheless plain that it must have undergone some kind of 
restoration during the seventeenth century. In 1622 the bishop 
(John Rider) made reply to the royal commissioners as follows: 
“concerning ye cathedrale church of Killaloe called Ecclesia Sti 
ffanani Laonensis: the quire of it is in very good repaire, and 
adorned w a new pulpit, and with many new faire and conveniente 
seates: and ye roofe well timbred and slatted, and ye church well 
glassed. . . . But for ye body of ye said church, it belonges to 
ye parishioners to build, who have brought all theyr materialls in 





* Guardian, Sept. 4, 1872, p. 1,128. 
+ The Diocese of Killaloe, etc., by Philip Dwyer, canon of Killaloe (Dublin, 
1878), p. 455. 
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place, erected theyr scaffolds, and I hope this summer it will be 
finished.”* It is not easy to decide what sort of ‘ rebuilding” the 
bishop meant. It can scarcely have been more than a partial repair, 
and perhaps the placing a new roof over the body of the church ; for 
it is plain from an inspection of the walls that they are those of the 
original building, and there can have been but little actual “ re- 
building,” either at this period or some ninety years later, when the 
chapter books indicate a considerable expenditure on work at the 
west end of the church. ; 
The upper portion of the tower is not ancient. It was built 
between 1794 and 1803, by Dr. William Knox, bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora, and has added some seventeen feet to the height of 
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KILLALOE CATHEDRAL (1739), FROM THE SOUTH. 


the tower, making the total height eighty feet. Before this addition, 
as may be seen in the plate given by Harris, the tower was 
surmounted by a low pyramidal roof, from the apex of which rose a 
flag-pole, terminating in an iron rod and vane, the latter of which 
bore the date 1682. 

One object, not yet alluded to, is an exceedingly fine romanesque 
doorway, which is built into the western corner of the south wall of 
the nave. It is traditionally said to have formed part of the tomb of 
King Murtogh O’Brien.t Lord Dunraven has given a photograph of 
it (plate cv.). He thus describes it : 

“ This arch is of four orders, springing from inclined jambs with 
carved capitals and bases. One of these shafts at each side is 
rounded into the form of a column ; the others preserve their angular 





* The Diocese of Killaloe, eic., p. 129. 
_t More probably it formed an entrance to his sepulchral chapel. The plate 
given by Harris shows the doorway on the outside of the cathedral, but with the 


arch pointed, instead of round as it is. The arch was afterwards built up and 
forgotten. 
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character, although the outline is broken by the ornament encrusted 
on them. The rounded columns are covered with a diamond pattern, 
each diamond being filled in with scrolls or radiating designs ending 
in spirals ; the shafts of the first and third order are decorated with 
varieties of chevrons, that on the outer order being very peculiar. 
The inner order is carved into slightly developed bowtels. The 
capitals and abaci are almost all covered with the divergent spiral or 
trumpet pattern, while on the arches the prevailing decoration is a 
form of the ornamental zig-zag, which bears a close resemblance to 
a molding in the church of Grand Maladrerie, near Caen, in 
Normandy, a building erected by King Henry II. of England.” * 

The chapter of Killaloe was returned in 1868 as consisting of five 
members: dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and archdeacon. 
There were seven prebendaries as well, but it would seem that at the 
time they were not accounted members of the chapter. Dr. Cotton 
and other writers, however, make no allusion to any such peculiarity 
in the constitution of the chapter.t 

In 1874 the writer noted the following as the arrangement of the 
stalls in the choir : 


South returned Stalls. 
DECANUS. 
ARCHIDIACONUS,. 

South Stalls. 


North returned Stalls. 
PRACENTOR. 
PRAB. DE TOMGRANY. 
North Stalls. 


PRAB, DE TULLOCH. 
PRAB. DE CLONDAGAD. 
CANCELLARIUS, 


PRAZB. DE DYSERT, 
PRAB. DE RATH. 
THASAURARIUS. 


| 
PRAB, DE INISCATHRIE, PRAB. DE LACKEEN, 


The bishop’s throne was on the south side, eastward of the stalls. 
Against the east wall, north of the altar, was the pulpit ; and in a 
corresponding position on the south side, was a reading desk which 
faced west. The font stood in front of the altar rails. 


LIMERICK. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Mary. 


‘here is some uncertainty as to the origin of the see of Limerick. 
Sir James Ware states that it was founded about the time of the 
first arrival of the English in Ireland, but as Dr. Cotton very truly 
observes, this is scarcely in accordance with the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the rest of Ireland at the time, and it is also opposed to the 
general tradition, which assigns the foundation of the bishopric to 
St. Munchin, during the fifth century. It is, however, true that with 
the exception of St. Munchin, no name of any bishop of Limerick is 
known until the twelfth century. From that period the list of 





+ Harris (p. 589) reckons the prebendaries as members of the chapter. Canon 
Dwyer (p. 468) states that the prebendaries are not members of the chapter. 
t Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. i., p. 372. 
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century, the small see of Iniscattery was absorbed in those of Limerick 
and Killaloe, and about the same time bishop Donat O’Brien enlarged 
the existing cathedral church of Limerick, introduced into it a chapter 
of secular canons, and is said to have assigned separate prebends 
for the support of the chapter. 

Unlike the other important provincial cities of Ireland, such as 
Cork, Londonderry, or Waterford, the city of Limerick is fortunate 
in still possessing its medieval cathedral in a very fair state of 
preservation. Owing, however, to the importance of Limerick, the 
cathedral is pretty well known, and does not, therefore, strictly 
speaking, fall within the scope of the present series of notes. A 
comparatively brief account of it must suffice. 


LIMERICK CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Limerick cathedral appears to have been originally erected in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but it has received additions in 
succeeding ages which have considerably altered and obscured the 
outlines of the church as originally planned and built. The ground 
plan was evidently at first that of a plain Latin cross, the eastern or 
chancel limb being exceedingly short. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries wide side aisles were added to the nave, so wide 
as to extend to the full length of the transepts, thus obscuring the 
cruciform outline of the plan. Indeed, the south aisle of the nave 
exceeds in width the length of the transept on that side of the 
church, and projects somewhat beyond it. At the west end of the 
cathedral is a square tower with four turrets at the corners, each of 
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which is finished with characteristic Irish stepped battlements. The 
exterior of the cathedral, from every point from which it can be seen, 
is very striking, and the stepped battlements which surmount not 
only the tower, but the west end, and the aisles north and south, 
as well, give it a thoroughly Irish character. The tower rises to a 
height of 120 feet; the nave is of three bays, and internally the 
church measures about 170 feet from east to west, and go feet from 
north to south, through the transepts. 

The building underwent a thorough “restoration” about thirty 
years ago, when the arrangement within was considerably changed. 
Before that time the ritual choir, owing to the extreme shortness 
of the chancel, was carried down into, and included a large 
portion of the nave, which was divided off by an organ screen. 
In the restoration of 1860 the organ was removed to the north 
transept, and the whole of the central aisle, eastwards of the first 
bay, was fitted up, choir fashion, with returned stalls. 

Ferrar, writing in 1787, thus remarks on the condition of the 
interior of the cathedral at that time : 

“The inside ornaments are not answerable to the venerable 
appearance of the outside. The introduction of Grecian architecture 
has ruined many a noble Gothic edifice. The pillars that surround 
the communion table and bishop’s throne are Corinthian : it must be 
owing to a want of taste that they ever found a place here. Indeed 
the modern sashes in the choir, and blacking the angles in the nave, 
have greatly diminished that magnificence, that awe, with which 
ancient churches strike a sentimental mind, and at once inspire 
respect and devotion.”* 

The same writer further tells us that : 

“In the year 1759, in the mayoralty of Sexten Baylee, the church 
received a thorough repair, by order of the bishop of Limerick, 
under the direction and superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Deane 
Hoare, whose knowledge of architecture, and taste for the fine arts, 
rendered him fit for such an undertaking. The sum of one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-seven pounds fourteen shillings and eight 
pence half penny was expended in this laudable work, of which 
about one hundred pounds were raised by sale of the pews, which 
were sold to the several parishioners, at the cost of erecting them ; 
and the rest by the dean and chapter, out of the economy. 

“The choir was considerably enlarged ; the organ was removed 
thirty feet further from the communion table, and had two new stops 
added to it. The altar, bishop’s-throne, &c., were well painted, 
three elegant brass branches were erected to light the church in 
winter ; the arches in the choir were glazed, which renders it warmer, 
and it is now esteemed one of the largest and most convenient in 
the kingdom. Much has been lately done to this venerable building, 
and more is necessary to prevent some parts of it from falling to 


id., p. 160. 
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Limerick cathedral is exceptionally fortunate in possessing some 
original woodwork, several of the prebendal stalls with their 
misereres dating from the fifteenth century. Little or no woodwork 
has escaped elsewhere in Irish churches, and the ancient stalls at 
Limerick are consequently of unusual interest and value. The 
misereres are, on the whole, very like those to be seen elsewhere in 
England, and are ornamented with grotesque devices, angels, beasts, 
birds, etc. Modern and unpretentious canopies have been added 
to the stalls, which have also been increased in number. This was 
done under the direction of the late Mr. Slater, of London, during 
the restoration of 1860. At that time the chancel was re-roofed, 
and a new window over the altar was inserted ; the floor of the nave 
and choir were laid with encaustic tiles, and other minor alterations 
effected, besides the general re-arrangement of the interior previously 
mentioned. In 1869 further repairs and changes were made, and at 
a later period still, the late Mr. G. E. Street was consulted, but his 
designs were found to be too costly, and were abandoned. The 
cathedral is greatly valued by the citizens of Limerick ; the danger is 
lest in their zeal for its preservation and improvement they should 
be tempted to do more to the fabric than is desirable, or is needed. 
As it is, some of the alterations effected in the last thirty years are to 
be regretted. 

In 1868 the chapter of Limerick was returned as consisting of 
sixteen members : dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, 
and eleven prebendaries. The prebend of A¢hnett was then, and is 
still, annexed to the bishopric. Each of the members of the chapter 
of Limerick had duties to perform in the cathedral church, those 
of the dean being “to superintend all matters connected with the 
cathedral, and to attend to the parochial duties of St. Mary’s, in 
which Parish the Cathedral is situated.” The other dignitaries and 
prebendaries had each “ to preach in turn in the Cathedral, and 
attend Chapter meetings.” There was also a minor ‘‘ Corpora- 
tion of the Vicars-Choral of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
Limerick,” which was stated to have been founded by a charter 
of Charles II., and consisted of six persons. In 1868, four of 
these vicars choral were in Holy Orders, and two were laymen, 
one of the latter being the organist. ‘Ihe net income of the 
corporation was returned as being about £420 fer annum, and it 
ye stated that: “The Vicars-Choral assist in the Choral Service 

aily.” 

In 1874 the writer noted the following as the assignment of the 
stalls in the cathedral. 


South returned Stall. PRAB. DE ARDCANNY. 
DECANUS. PBAB. DE EFFIN. 

South Stalls. (Eight unassigned stalls. 
[An unassigned stall]. CANONICUS MINOR V"S, 
AKCHIDIACONUS. CANONICUS MINOR III'S, 
PRAB, DE DONOGMORE. CANONICUS MINOR I", 
PRB. DE KILPEACON. CANCELLARIUS. 

PRAB, DE KILLEEDY. 
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North returned Stall. PRAB. DE CROAGH. 
PRACENTOR. PRAB. DE ANHID. 

North Stalls. [Eight unassigned stalls]. 
[Two unassigned stalls]. CANONICUS MINOR VI", 
PRAB, DE S, MUNCHIN. CANONICUS MINOR IV", 
PRAB, DE BALLYCAHANE. CANONICUS MINOR II", 
PRAB. DE TULLYBRADY. THAESAURARIUS, 
PRAB, DE DYSERT. 


The bishop’s throne, designed in 1831 by Mr. James Paine, is on 
the south side, eastward of the range of stalls. The Earl of 
Limerick as “ Prior of St. Mary’s,” also has an official seat in the 
cathedral. This is a canopied pew eastwards of the throne. 


LISMORE.* 
The Cathedral Church of St. Carthage, alias Macodi. 


The bishopric of Lismore was founded in the seventh century by 
St. Carthage, otherwise called Mochuda, a name now corrupted in 
the official designation of the cathedral to Macodi. It is impossible 
to enter here into the many points of varied interest connected with 


LISMORE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dubin.) 


the life and wanderings of St. Carthage, or the incidents connected 
with the foundation of the see of Lismore. 

Lismore early became a holy place of great renown, and we read 
in the life of St. Carthage, printed in Archbishop Ussher’s 
Primordia, that it was: “a famous and holy city, into the half of 





* See also ‘‘ Annals of Lismore,” by the late Rev. Canon Hayman, Re/iguary, 
vol, iv., pp. 137-156. 
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which (there being an asylum) no woman dare enter. It is filled 
with cells and holy monasteries, and a number of holy men are 
always in it. The religious flow to it from every part of Ireland, 
England, and Britain, anxious to remove thence to Christ.” 

St. Carthage died in 631 or 636, probably in the latter year, and 
at the beginning of the eighth century the religious schools of 
Lismore reached the zenith of their renown. As elsewhere in 
Ireland, Lismore appears to have frequently suffered from fire and 
plunder. Between 812 and 1207 seven burnings and ten plunderings 
are recorded. The cathedral seems generally to have escaped, but 
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LISMORE CATHEDRAL (1774), FROM THE NORTH.* 


in 831 the Danes sailed up the Blackwater, burnt the churches and 
other buildings at Lismore, and depopulated the city. In 1207, the 
Annals of Innisfail record that, “ Lismore and its churches suffered 
grievously from an accidental fire” : and traces of fire, which are still 
to be detected at the base of one of the transept piers on the north 
side, may probably be referred to this conflagration. 

About the end of the twelfth century the see of Ardmore was 
absorbed in that of Lismore, and in the year 1363 the see of Lismore 
was united with that of Waterford. ‘his union of Waterford and 
Lismore has continued to the present day, and is adhered to both in 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant arrangement of the sees. 





* An enlarged sketch from the plate in Smith’s M’aterford, &c. 
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The cathedral church of Lismore, as it at present exists, is a 
building of very different dates, having been almost rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century. It includes, however, portions which are of 
considerable antiquity. In plan the building is a simple, aisleless, 
cruciform church, with a tower and spire at the west end. Formerly 
there was a central tower, and in the plate given by Harris in his 
edition of Ware’s History, a central tower, octagonal in form, is 
shown. This, however, was plainly an erection of the seventeenth 
century ; and in another plate of Lismore, given in Smith’s State of 
Waterford, the cathedral appears without any tower, but with a bell 
gable at the west end. The existing western tower and spire are 
about sixty years old, and are remarkably graceful and well pro- 
portioned. 


LISMORE CATHEDRAL (1739), FROM THE SOUTH. 


Dr. Brougham, the dean of Lismore, informs us that, in the 
opinion of experts, of the ancient portions of the cathedral, a circular 
arch in the nave may be assigned to the twelfth century, as well as 
some carved fragments which are built into the west wall of the nave. 
To the latter half of the thirteenth century, the transept arches north 
and south may be assigned, as also the clustered columns at the 
intersection of the south transept, as well as the basement molding 
on the outside of the south wall of the chancel, and the remains of 
the shafts of columns resting on that molding. In the plate in 
Harris’s edition of Ware’s History there are three of these shafts 
shown. One only now remains. 

In the seventeenth century Lismore cathedral was reduced to ruins 
by Edmund Fitzgibbon, the White Knight. To Sir Richard Boyle, 
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the first Earl of Cork, it owes its subsequent restoration. On 
January roth, 1633, the Earl thus wrote: ‘“*God bless my good 
intendments and endeavors in this work. This day, I resolved, 
with the assistance of my good God, to re-edifie the ancient 
Cathedral ch. of Lismore we was demolished by Edmund 
FitzGibbon—called the White Knight—and other traitors in the late 
rebellion of Mownster. The Chancel of w» Ch., I did at my own 
charges of £ccxvi . 13 & gd. rebuyld, & put a new- Rooff, covered 
with slatt, and plaistered & glazed: then furnishing it with seated 
pews & pulpit: And now have given order to have the Ruyns of the 
body & Ile of that Church cleered, & to have the same new built 
& re-edified, as fair, or fairer than ever it was before.” Again, on 
April 9th, 1638, he wrote: ‘God bless my good intencions. I this 
day began to enter on the pulling down of the Ruyns of the old 
defaced Chapels of Lismore w» was so ordered to be done by an act 
of the Br Dean & Chap: with a godly resolucion to rebuyld the 
demolished Cath' Ch: of Lismore, & mansion for the 5 vicars chorals 
at my own charges.”* Owing to the disturbances which soon 
followed, and during which he died, the Earl was not able to carry 
into effect these later resolutions. 

One of the Chapter books, which had by some means got astray, 
has lately been recovered by Dr. Brougham. It contains a number 
of entries relating to the history of the Cathedral from 1663 to 1829. 
In the year 1679, when Edward Jones was dean, a plan was set on 
foot by the chapter for the thorough repair of the cathedral, and for 
the erection of a campanile. In 1726 the chapter decided to spend 
445 in altering the stalls and galleries, and in building and 
“adorning” a seat for the Earl of Cork. Later, in 1738, a 
“cupilow ” was ordered to be rebuilt, and the ceiling repaired. This 
was the year before the publication of Harris’s edition of Ware’s 
History. In 1775 an organ was to be erected in the cathedral over 
the west door of the choir. 

At the present time the interior of the cathedral is in very good 
order. The choir is fitted with stalls, which are unassigned, and the 
nave has open seats. There is, however, no throne for the bishop, 
and the internal arrangement is scarcely that of a cathedral church. 

In 1868 the chapter of Lismore was returned as consisting of 
fourteen members ; dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, arch- 
deacon, and certain prebendaries. Only six of the latter are 
however given, and two of these six were then ‘‘ suspended.” There 
were also five vicars choral. For further particulars respecting the 
dean and chapter of Lismore the reader must refer to Dr. Cotton’s 
Fasti, Vol. I., pp. 164-211. 





* Lismore Papers, 1. Series, vol. v., p. 46. The writer is indebted to the dean 
for these extracts. He also begs to express his obligations to the dean for much 
information generally concerning the cathedral. 
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ROSS. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Faughan.* 


Ross, or Rosscarbery as it is usually called in order to distinguish it 
from the many other places called Ross, is a small town, beautifully 
situated on a rocky eminence near the shore of a narrow bay, and is 
about ten miles from the nearest railway station, which is at Skibbereen. 
The little town, half hidden in wood, and with its cathedral church 
encircled with trees, and close to the narrow inlet of the sea, presents 
a striking and exceedingly picturesque effect. 

The bishopric of Ross is believed to have been founded in the 
sixth century, and at an early period the religious establishment at 


ROSS CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-WIEST. 
(From a photograph by W. Lawrence, Dublin.) 


Ross became known as one of the more famous of the seats of 
learning in Ireland. The first bishop of Ross was St. Fachnan, 
whose name, corrupted into that of Faughan, is preserved in the 
dedication of the cathedral church. Whether he was the same 
person as the St. Fachnan to whom Kilfenora cathedral is dedicated 
has long been a subject of doubt. If they are not one and the same 





* The writer is indebted to the Rev. G. C. P. Bruton, of Ross, for some 
particulars concerning Ross cathedral. 
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person, they are nevertheless commemorated on the same day, 
which is certainly a remarkable coincidence. 

The area of the diocese of Ross is small, and its history has been 
very uneventful. Since the year 1583 the see has been held with that 
of Cork ; and to this union Cloyne has been at times (as it is at present) 
also added. 

Ross Cathedral is a comely, but small building, and presents no 
features of much interest at the present day. It was almost entirely 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century, and since then it has received 
constant attention in the way of partial rebuilding, alteration, and 
addition. In plan it is a plain aisleless cruciform church, with a 
western tower rising out of the roof of the nave. To this tower was 
added, at the beginning of the present century, a spire of hewn stone, 
The eastern limb of the cross is very short and in consequence of 
this the greater part of the nave, as at Limerick, has been fitted up 
for use as the choir. The western portion of the nave serves as a sort 
of vestibule to the choir, in which service is performed, and which is 
divided off from it by a plain wall. The choir is arranged with 
returned stalls, and with a throne for the bishop, which is on the 
south side immediately to the west of the transept. The organ is 
placed in the north transept, part of which serves also as the vestry 
and chapter room. The only architectural feature of any age is a 
small window, of no great importance, in the western wall of the 
nave. During the troubles of the seventeenth century the cathedral 
suffered severely, and it is even recorded that the rebels desecrated 
it by using it as a slaughter house. 

The chapter of Ross was returned in 1868 as consisting of ten 
members : dean, chantor, chancellor, treasurer, and five prebendaries ; 
each of whom had to preach in turn in the cathedral. There was 
also a minor corporation of vicars choral, who had been originally 
four in number ; but at the time the return was made to the royal 
commission there were only two members, and the property of 
the corporation had become vested in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 


WATERFORD. 
The Church of the Blessed Trinity.* 


The bishopric of Waterford would appear to have originated with 
the Ostmen. Having embraced the Christian religion, they obtained 
a bishop for the town which they had invaded, and selected one 
Malchus, a monk of Winchester, who received consecration at the 
hands of St. Anselm, at that time archbishop of Canterbury. The 
area of the diocese of Waterford is very small, and in 1363 it was 
united with that of Lismore. In the Protestant arrangement of the 
sees Cashel and Emly were added to Waterford and Lismore on the 





* Whether by accident or not, the word ‘‘ cathedral” is omitted in the formal 
title of the dean and chapter, as given in the Royal Commission (1868), Xefor?, p. 44. 
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GROUND PLAN OF WATERFORD CATHEDRAL. (1739.)* 


From Harris's Edition of Ware's “History.” 


[See footnote, next page, ] 
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death of Dr. Laurence in 1838, thus forming the united bishopric of 
Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore. The residence of the bishop 
is at Waterford, which is the most important of the four places which 
confer their names on the consolidated bishoprics. In the Roman 
Catholic arrangement, Waterford and Lismore form a united bishopric 
by themselves. 

The ancient cathedral church of Waterford was demolished at the 
end of last century. It was a building of much interest and curiosity ; 
a ground plan, as well as two plates showing the exterior of the 
building as it existed in 1739, are fortunately given by Harris, in his 
edition of Ware’s History. 

Dr. Smith, in his work on the county and city of Waterford,t thus 
describes the old cathedral, which was standing when he wrote. He 
says (p. 169) : 

“The cathedral commonly called Christchurch, dedicated to 
the Blessed Trinity, was at first founded by the Ostmen, and by 
Malchus, the first bishop of this see, after his return from his 
consecration out of England, as is before related. About the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, it was endowed with lands by 
king John; at which time, Ware is of opinion, this church got 
its first dean, A.D. 1210. Pope Innocent III. confirmed the 
possessions of the dean and canons, which he specified one by one, as 
appears in his epistles. In the year 1463, the dean and chapter of 
Waterford obtained a licence from king Edward IV. to purchase 


* “The Ichnography of the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity in Waterford,” from the plan in Harris’s edition of Sir J. Ware’s History, 


etc., 1739: 


“A The Nave. 
BB The two Isles. 
The Bishops consistory Court or St Saviours Chappel. 
another Chappel. 
The Choir. 
The Pulpit. 
The Bishops throne. 
the Seats of y® Mayor and Corporation. 
The Chapter House. 
Rice’s Chappel. 
Trinity Parish Church now made no use of. 
the Vestry or S Nicholas Chappel. 
the Monument of ye Fiz Geralds. 
the Monument of Mr Christian. 
Rice’s Monument, 
the Monument of Dr. Nathaniel Foy late Bp of Waterford & Lismore. 
the Monument of A Person in Armour falsly said to be that of 
Strongbow. 
the Monument of Mr Christmass 
the Font. 
the Steeple. 
an antient Chappel now Uncovered. 
A Waste passage to y® Belfry.” 


1 The Ancient and Present State of the County and City of Waterford, by 
Charles Smith, M.D. Dublin, 1774, 
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lands of the yearly value of 100 marks, ‘ for the augmentation of 
divine worship there’ (as the charter says). It appears, by the 
petition of the dean and chapter for this license, that king John had 
endowed it with possessions for the support of 12 canons, and 12 
vicars, to the value of 400 marks: But that the possessions had been 
so destroyed by Irish enemies, that the four principal dignitaries, viz., 
the dean, chantor, chancellor, and treasurer, had not enough to 
support them with decency; which was the cause that induced the 
king to grant them his martmain licence. 

‘About the year 1482, a handsome chapel, 22 feet square, was 
erected against the N. side of this cathedral, by James Rice, a 
citizen of Waterford, and dedicated to St. James the elder, and the 
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Virgin St. Catherine; it is usually called Rice’s chapel ; which, 
together with another ancient chapel to the E. of it, and the chapter- 
house, were lately taken down, in order to enlarge the churchyard. 
In this place stood Rice’s tomb, who was mayor of Waterford in 
1469, and several times afterwards. This tomb has been since 
removed into the church. The effigy of Rice is cut in a kind of 
black marble in high relief, lying on his back, with a shroud tyed in 
a knot at the head and feet ; vermin resembling frogs and toads, are 
cut in the stone, as it were creeping out of his body. * ° 

** Round the lower edge of the upper stone of this monument, are 
the names of several saints, cut over the heads of the figures ; which 
are done in basso relievo, all round the tomb. 

“In 1522, Nicholas Comin, bishop, and Robert Lumbard, dean 
of this church, adorned the choir and chapel with an arched or 
vaulted ceiling; and in the last century bishop Gore was at con- 
siderable expences in beautifying it. 
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“The church, at present, consists of a large nave ; the choir, two 
lateral isles, and at the back of the altar is Trinity parish-church. 
Besides these, on the S. side of the nave, is the bishop’s consistory 
court or St. Saviour’s Chapel; on the N. side, is another chapel ; and 
on the S. of Trinity parish-church is the vestry or chapel of St. 
Nicholas. 

‘* The nave, from the W. end to the entrance of the choir, is about 
45 feet long, and its breadth 66. The roof is supported by large 
gothic columns and arches.” 

(p. 173).—* The choir, from the entrance to the rail of the altar, is 
66 feet long. On the right hand, next the bishop’s throne are the 
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seats of the mayor and corporation. The altar-piece that stood there 
at the time of publishing the first Edition of this History, was painted 
with the decalogue, and Moses and Aaron; over which was the 
representation of the delivery of the law at mount Sinai; but the 
whole was indifferently performed. This altar-piece has since been 
removed to the W. isle of the church, and an elegant one erected 
consisting of groupes of Angels. 

“Trinity parish church is not now used. In the bishop’s con- 
sistory court is a handsome monument of the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Foy, bishop of Waterford and Lismore. In the chapel on the other 
side of the nave is the monument of Mrs. Christmas. * af ” 

(p. 175).—‘“‘In a niche of the south wall of the choir, is a 
tomb of one of the bishops of Waterford, being the effigy of a bishop 
in his rochet, with a pastoral staff in his left hand, curiously cut 
in alto relievo. The inscription is too close to the wall to be read 
entire,” etc. 
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To this account may be added the following, which is given by 
Dr. Cotton* from the manuscript of Joshua Boyle: ‘‘ The Maior and 
Corporation of Waterford are to support and keep in good repair the 
body of the cathedral church. Theré are seven chapels within the 
walls of the said cathedral church, which are to be kept in repair as 
followeth, viz.: 1. Our Lady’s Chapel, by the corporation of 
Waterford ; 2. St. Saviour’s, by the six chaplains ; 3. St. James’s, 
or Rice’s chapel, by the heirs of Nicholas Maddan, of Whitfieldstown ; 
4. St. John the Evangelist’s, by the heirs of Nicholas Maddan and 
John Walsh Fitz-Robert; 5. St. Nicholas’, by the heirs of John 
Sherlock of Grace Dieu, and Peter Butler; 6. St. Katherine’s, by 
the heirs of William Lincoll and Andrew Lee ; 7. St. Anne’s, by the 
heirs of Thomas White fitz Thomas and Peter Barron. Upon the 
foundation of these chapels the proprietors of them severally were to 
maintain their chaplain, to attend Divine Service.” 

Little more need be said as to the ancient cathedral church of 
Waterford as it existed last century. The reader must refer to the 
plan and pictures of it which are here given, and which have been 
copied from the plates in Harris’s edition of Ware’s History.t 

On July 14th, 1773, it was decided that the cathedral church 
should be pulled down; the sum proposed for pulling it down and 
building a new church was £4,000. ‘The expense actually incurred 
in this act of vandalism was £5,397, which included £150 spent on 
demolishing the old building. Ryland, writing in 1824, makes the 
following very just observations : t 

“Tt is a matter of sincere regret to many who recollect the ancient 
edifice, that the profane hands of the last generation should have 
violated this beautiful remnant of antiquity. It was stated, as a plea 
for destroying the old building, that it was become so much decayed 
as to be judged unsafe for the purposes of public worship ; but there 
is some reason to doubt the correctness of this opinion, not only from 
the acknowledged strength of all the ancient churches, but also from 
the extreme difficulty which the workmen experienced in effecting its 
demolition.’”” He then proceeds to describe the modern cathedral as 
follows :§ ‘* From the ruins of the old cathedral, and with much of 
the same materials, arose the present building, without even the 
slightest resemblance to that which preceded it: the gloomy aisles, 
the gothic arches and pointed windows are replaced by the light and 
vivid beauties of modern architecture. The present church is capable 
of containing about eleven hundred persons: it is a light and beautifu 
building, entirely in the modern style: the aisles are divided by a 
double row of colums, which support the galleries on each side. 
The length of the body of the church is ninety feet ; the height forty ; 
total length one hundred and seventy feet, breadth fifty-eight feet. 





* Fasti Eccl. Hib., vol. i., p. 136. 

+ The picture of Waterford in 1673, reproduced in Mr. Ryland’s work, shows a 
tall spire rising from the tower of the cathedral. 

t Aistory, etc., of the County and City of Waterford. By Rev. R. H. Ryland. 
(London : Murray, 1824 ) 

§ bid. p. 146. 
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A portion of the western extremity of the building is appropriated to 
the grand entrance, on each side of which are the vestry and the 
consistorial court : over these are apartments for a library, and from 
this part of the building rises a steeple of considerable elevation, 
neatly formed and decorated, but extremely faulty in its proportions. 
Between the western end and the body of the church is a lofty and 
spacious porch, in which are preserved some of the monuments of 
the old cathedral.” * 


WATERFORD CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


It is unnecessary to add to this account of the present cathedral. 
It is a fine Georgian church of the ordinary parochial type ; the 
interior is certainly very handsome, but cannot make up for the loss 





* The rest were thrown into a hole under the altar of the present church. 
(Ryland, p. 145). It is worthy of note from a reference which the same writer 
makes (p. 139) to a document, that there were previous to 1651, when the 
cathedral was pillaged, several monumental brasses in the church. Monumental 
brasses, or traces of them, are scarcely known elsewhere in Ireland, and Waterford 
cathedral stood almost alone in possessing any. 
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of the most interesting building which it has supplanted. During the 
present year the interior has undergone re-arrangement, in accordance 
with prevailing notions of what is proper and becoming.* 

The chapter of Waterford was returned in 1868 as consisting of 
four members: dean, precentor, chancellor, and treasurer. There 
were formerly some prebendaries ; and since the disestablishment 
four prebends (St. Patrick's, Corbaily, Kilronan, and Rossduff) have 
been revived. The archdeacon has also become a member of the 
chapter, and an office of sub-dean has been created. 





Fnventories of Chantries in the County of 
Somerset, 1545. 


18. [Jesus chantry, Yeovil.] 
March 17 
Wyll*m harvey incumbent of the chauntrey ndis Jhu yn yevell 


* * * * * 


Itf vj peyre of Vestymentf of dyu’s sort valewid at [no entry] 
ItfM iij aulter clothes & j Towell valewid at xiiij4 
Itf a cloth to hang before the aulter of Saten valewid at viij4 
Itf ij corporys wt cases valewid at x4 
It ij candelstyckf of laten valewid at viij* 
Itf ij paxes of laten wt a Sacryng bell of Brasse valewid at iiij4 
Sm? xxxvs viij4 
a * * * - 
p me wittm harvy 
In 1548 no plate. Ornaments, 22s. of¢. William Harvy, aged 56. 


19. [La Mountroy College, Wells.) 
March 17 
The mynysters or chauntrey priestf of the Newhall callyd la moundroy yn 
the Cathedrall church of Wellf 


* ¥ a * * 


ffurst iiij masers bondyd abowte w* sylu’ & gyltt p'sid at xls 

Itffi viij spowne3 of Sylu’ weyng xj vncf j q*rt di pe vne iiijs yn all xlvs vj4 
Itf ij salt sellers of tyn or pewter valewid at iiij4 

Iti ij borde clothes of bocoram + valewid at viij4 





* On October 25th, 1815, a fire occurred which greatly damaged the cathedral, 
and nearly resulted in its total destruction. It was re-opened after this misfortune 
on May toth, 1818. 

+ Buckram. 
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ItfA iiij towellf of bocoram valewid at xvj4 
ItfM xiiij napkins of bocora valewid at iiij4 
Itf a dyap bordecloth wt a napkin of the same valewid at xij4 
Itf a quart pott of pewter 
It a pynte pott of the same 
ItM ij pott? of lether * valewid at j4 
It vj quyshyns valewid at ijs 
Itf vij latyn basyns & iiij lau’s valewid at iijs iiij4 
Itf a hangyng lau’ valewid at iiij4 
I? a coberd valewid at xx4 
Itf ij wasshyng basyns of pewter valewid at xvj* 
Iti iiij candelstykf valewid at xij4 
Itf a standishe for countrs 
Itfi a gagyng standerd 
Itf vj platters of the better sorte valewid at iiijs 
ItfM iij potyngers of the same same (sic) sorte valewid at xij‘ 
It ij Table bordf wt a bynche valewid at vs vij4 

Sm? cxs ij? 


} valewid at vj? 


} valewia at iij4 


The Cokes Office 


ffurst iij crokf of Dyu’s Sort valewid at iijs 

Itf iij pannes of Dyu’s Sortf valewid at ijs vj4 

Itf a posnett & a pankyn valewid at xvj4 

Itfi a Coliander & a grater valewid at ij4 

Itf a brassen mor? & a stone mor? wt iij pestils valewid at xx4 
It iij brochies ¢ & ij Andeirons at reckf valewid at ijs viij* 

Itf a chafer & a chafyng dyshe valewid at x4 

Itfi a fyer pyke a sklyse ¢ wt a payer of tongf valewid at viij4 
Itfa a fleshe hoke iij payer of putt hokf & a spade valewid at iiij4 
Itfi a paryng iron & a rypehoke 
Itt j brandeiron & j gridiron 
Itt ij pott hangins iij kychyn knyves a musterd pott & a panyer viij4 
It viij platt’s valewid at ijs viij4 

Itf viij potyng’s valewid at xvj" 

[uf viij Saucers valewid at viij4 

It viij eryde § dyschis for podyge valewid at viij* 

Itfi a verges barell wt certayne other tubbes & boles j'! 

Sm? xix’ viij4 


| valewid at vd 


The goode3 of the Chapell 
ffurst iij payre of vestmentf of dyu’s Sort{ valewid at iijs iiij4 
Itffi iij corporas wt the casis valewid at viij4 
Itf ij alter clothes valewid at viij4 
It a herse clothe & ij Chysables valewid at iiij4 
Itm ij hangyng Al? clothes valewid at iiij4 





* Black jacks or leather bottles. + ze., spits. 

+ Sklyse for slice, a West Somerset word for the small flat fire shovel used by 
blacksmiths. 

§ 7.¢., eared, having ears, or handles. 
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Itf ij cortaynes valewid at iiij4 

Itf ij candilstykf valewid at viij4 

Itff ij portayes & masse boke valewid at ij* 

Itfi a coffer wt locke & keye valewid at viij4 

Itf a clocke valewid at vs 

Itfi a chalyce of Sylu’ pcell gylt weyng xj vnc j q*rt di ps vnc iiij’ yn all 
xlv$ vid 

Sm? Ixs 


The goodf of the Storehowse 
ffurst vj ladders ; - 
It certayne bordf & tymber }valewid at vj* 
k * ~ * 
p me Wittm ffenwyck =p me Robarti Derat 
p me John Sheperde p me Johanné paule 
Sm? To! ix! ixs x4 


This is the inventory of La Mountroy College with its chapel, and 
it will be read with interest, especially the provision for washing. 
The entire buildings were finally swept away with the chapel early in 
the present century. 

In 1548, William ffenwyke, aged 60, was incumbent of Hull’s 
chantry, John Sheperde, aged 50, and John Paule, aged 44, were 
incumbents of Bubwith’s chantry. John Paule and John Sheperde 


received each a pension of £5. Robt. Derraunt, 43 12s. 8d. 


20. (St. Laurence chantry, Dunster.] 
March [d/ank] 
John Bayley incumbent of the chauntrey of Seynt laurence yn Dunster 
* ve * * k 
ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ weying x vncf by estymacon xls 
[tf a pax of Sylu’ xs by estimaé 
Iti ij Cruettf of Sylu’ by est’ xiijs iiij4 


Itf ij peyre of Vestymentf valewid at vjs viij4 
Itf j aulter clothe valewid at vj4 
Itf a peyre of Curtaynes valewid at viij‘ 
Itf j aulter clothe to hang before the aulter valewid at vj4 
Sm? viji xjs viij4 
- * * 
p me Jofiem Bayly 
In 1548, a chalice, pax, two cruets, and two candlesticks of silver, 


72 oz. Ornaments, gs. 4¢@. John Bayly, aged 60, “a singing man” 
(see also Som. Jncts., p. 361). 
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21. [Dean Husey’s chantry, Wells.] 
March 17 
John Broke & John Eryngton chauntrey priest of the Newhall callid 
lamoundroy in the Cathedrall churche of Wellf 
* * * * 


ffurst a payre of Vestimentf of blacke threde 
Itf a payre of Vestimentf of white ffustyan Ix> 
It a payre of Vestimentf of grene silke broken j 
Itfi ij alter clothes xij4 
Itf a paxe of latyn n!* 
Itfi a nolde masse boke ij* 
Itf a corporas wt the case vj4 
1? a hangyng alt’ clothe iij* 
* * * * 
p me Joliem Brooke 
p me Jofiem Eryngton 


The inventory of the chantry in Wells cathedral church, founded 
by Henry Husey, dean, who died in 1305. 

In 1548, a silver-gilt chalice, 15 oz. Ornaments, 6s. 7¢2. John 
Erington, aged 44, John Broke, 60 ; each pensioned with £3 12s. 8d. 


22. (St. Katherine’s chantry, Nunney.] 
March 17 
Richard lawrence chauntrey priest of seynt Kat’ yn yn Nonney 
* * * * * 
ffurst a chalyce of Sylu’ valewid at xls 
Itf a masse boke valewid at xx4 
Itf a olde blacke cope of damaske valewid at x* 
It@ v payre of Vestymentf of dyu’s Sortf valewid at xlviijs iiij* 
Itm@ vj aluter (séc) clothes valewid at vjs 
It iiij towellf valewid at ijs 
I. ij corpeys wt casys valewid at ij’ viij* 
Sm? cx viij* 
* * * 


p me ricardi lavrens clericu 


In 1548, a silver chalice, 13 0z. Ornaments, 69s. Richarde 
Laurence (instituted 16 Aug., 1525), aged 60. Pension, £5. 

The Return, in 1548, adds that: “ Ther remayneth in the Chapell 
of this Chauntrie ccc lb of iron in barres inclosinge the founders 
Tombe, wo'the xxs.” (See Som. Incts., p. 156).+ 





* 


z.é. nichil. + Somerset Chantries, p. 100, 
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23. [Martock chantry.] 
March 17 
John Sente incumbent of the chauntrey yn martock 
* 7 * ~ * 


ffurst an olde peyre of Vestymentf of Whyte Chamlett valewid 


Itfi a cloth to hang before the aulter valewid at xij* oan 
It iij aulter clothes of lynnyn valewid at xvj4 re wy 
Itf a Towell of lynnyn valewid at vj* 

Itf a Corporys wt a case valewid at vj* 


* * * * 


p me Jofiem Sente 


In 1548 atin chalice. Ornaments, 2s. 


24. [Trinity chantry, Taunton.] 
March 24 


Raff Wylkyns incumbent of the Trynetie chauntrey yn Tanton 
* * * % * 
ffurst J olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at ijs 


* * a * 


p me Radulphi wylkins sacerd’ 


In 1548, a silver chalice, 11 oz. Ornaments, 2s. Raffe Wylkyns, 
aged 52. Pension, £5. (See also Som. Incts., p. 454.) 


25. [The Free Chapel in Blackford, parish of Wedmore.] 
March 17 
John Clerck incumbent of the ffrechapell of Blackeford 
* : ae * * 


ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ weyng by estimac xxxvjs 
Itm a peyre of Vestymentf valewid at ijs viij* 


}xxxviij viij4 


* * * * * 


p me Joanem Clerke 


In 1548, two chalices, 11 oz. Ornaments, none. “John Clerke, 
gentilman, incumbent ther” (instituted roth Sep., 1530). ‘The 
chapel was a mile and a half from the parish church (Wedmore), and 
there were 24 households. (See also Som. Jncts., p. 28.) 
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26. [St. John’s Free Chapel in South Petherton.) 
March 24 
mathew Broke incumbent of the ffrechapell yn South petherton callid Seynt 


Johns 
. * * * * 


one bell valewid at iijs iiij4 
by me s* mathw Broke 
In 1548. Bell metal, roolbs. No plate or ornaments. Matthew 
Broke, aged 50. His clear yearly stipend, £4 55. 11}d. 


27. [St. James’ Free Chapel in Curry Malet.] 
March 24 
John Copstons kep of the goodf of the frechapell yn Corymallet 
> * * * * 
ffurst j Chalice of Sylu’pcell Gilt weying vj vncf xxiiijs 
ItfM ij litle bellf weyng xl Ib p'ce vjs viij4 
Itf J olde masse boke of pchement [no entry] 
It ij candelstyckf of lattyn xvj? 
Sm? xxxijs 
* * * * 
John lostwyll John hauber 
In 1548 no incumbent. Silver chalice, 6 0z. Ornaments, 2¢. 
Bell metal, 40 Ib. 
‘John Copston holds at will the chapel aforesaed and fifty and 
iij acres of land and meadow there and renders per ann—xlvjs. vd.* 


28. [St. Andrew’s chantry, Taunton.] 
March 24 


Robrt Bull incumbent of the chauntrey of seynt Androw yn Tanton 
* * * * * 
ffurst ij olde peyre of Ves 
* * * * 
p me Robert Bulle cler. 
In 1548, two silver chalices, 12°-0z. Ornaments, 3s. 4d. Henry 
Bull, aged 60, incumbent. 


29. (Our Lady’s chantry. Taunton.] 
March 24 


Jokn Goby (sc) incumbent of oure lady chauntrey yn Tanton 
* * * * * 


It a olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at xx4 }es 
* * * * 


p me Joh gulley (szc) clerici 
In 1548, a silver chalice, 12.0z. Ornaments, 5s. John Gully, 
aged 70. (See also Som. Jncts., p. 454.) 





* Somerset Chantries, p. 185. 
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30. [The Free Chapel in Sherston.] 
March 24 
Robert Walche ei of the — yn iro 
% * 
ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ ot gylt Weyng x aa xLs. ‘) 
[tf ij olde peyre of Vestymentf valewid at ijs viij4 tated 


* * * 
p me Robt walsche 


Sherston, in the parish of North Petherton. In 1548, two chalices, 
144 0z. Ornaments, 3s. 9¢@. Bell metal, 40 lb. John Saunders, 
incumbent, aged 50, “of honest conversac6n.” 

Concerning Robert Walsche, Mr. Weaver writes: “ One of this 
name ‘ Frater hospitalis S. Joh Bapt de Bridgwater’ was instituted to 
the vicarage of Northover 25 June 1506, he afterwards became prior, 
and with seven brethren surrendered the priory 7 Feb 1539 and 
received a pension of 433.6. 8” (Seealso Som. Jncts., pp. 151, 416.) 


31. [Newton Placey chantry.] 
March 17 
John Andersey incumbent of the chauntrey of Nueton placy 
* Y > * * 


ffurst a Chalyce of Sylu’ pcell gyltt valewid at xls. 


Iti ij Surplys valewid at vs 
It j bell valewid at vjs viij4 
Sm? Ixvs 
~ * * * 
p me Johne Ande’sy 
Newton Placey, in the parish of North Petherton. 


In 1548, a silver chalice, 13 0z. Ornaments, 8s. 4¢. Bell-metal, 
half a hundred weight. John Andersey, aged 60. 


32. [Shepton Mallet chantry.) 


March 17 
Robrt hyll & Rychard alford chauntrey preistf yn Sheptofi malett 
* * 7 * * 

The Trenytie Aulter 
ffurst a payre of Vestymentf of whyte Saten valewid at vjs viij* 
Itf iij payre of Vestymentf olde valewid at viijs viij‘ 
Itfi dyu’s Courtayns or hangyngf 
Itff iiij ault’ clothes valewid at ijs 
Itf a masse boke & a pax of tree* 
Itf ij Cruettf of tyn 
Ith ij towellf 
Itfi ij Corporys w' the clothes 








* A wooden pax. 
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The Aulter of Seynt John Baptest 
ffurst v payre of Vestymentf of dyu’s sortf 
Itf vj ault’ clothes 
Itfi a masse boke 
It a Corporas of Veluett wt a clothe 
It hangyngf or curtayne3z 
Itf other hangyngf for feriall days 
Itf a pax of laten 
It ij Cruettf of tyn 
Itf ij towellf of bocor?m 

Itfi yn money remaynyng yn y® Stock xlijs al 
Sm? iiij® ijs iiij4 
* * AS 


by me Robt Hill ptest 


In 1548, described as the guild or fraternity of the Trinity and St. 
John the Baptist, in Shepton Mallet Church, founded for the main- 
tenance of two priests. Plate, none. Ornaments, 40s. Robte. 
Hill received as yearly stipend 114s. 8d. Pension £4 “the other 
s’vice is voyde.” 


33) [Magdalen Hospital, Glastonbury.] 
March 17 
S* Thom*s Welsworth priest mynyster of the almeshowse of Seynt mary- 
mawdelyn yn Glastonbury 
* * * * * 

ffurst a chalyce of Sylu’ pcell gylted weyng ix vncf, xxxvjs 

Itff iij olde payre of Vestymentf valewid at xiiijs 

Itff iij aulter clothes valewid at xij4 

It ij Candelstyckf valewid at vj4 

Itf ij Cruettf of tyn valewid at j4 

Itf ij Corporys wt casez valewid at xvj4 

Itfi ij lytle bellf valewid at xs 

It a sacryii bell valewid at iiij4 


* * * 
p me Thoma Welsworth 


In 1548. “Ther be w'in the sayde paryshe of Glaston, Too 
Almosehouses, thone callyd Mawdelyns havinge ix poore people 
therin who receyve yerely of the Kinge* ma“* by thandes of his 
grace* Receyvo" of the saide countie after the rate of xd. le pece 
ev’y weke. The other callyd the newe Almoshouse havinge x poore 
people, paide in lyke maner after the rate of eu’ of them vij le 
weke.” * There was a silver chalice parcel gilt, 9 oz. Ornaments, 
175. 3@. Bell-metal, 100 lb. 

“Thomas Wellyswo'thie a/ fletcher” incumbent. 





* Somerset Chantries, p. 67. 
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Mr. Weaver kindly communicates the following respecting his 
will : 

“‘ Tho ffletcher a/s Welsworth of Glaston, clerke—to be buried in 
thelde [aisle] of our lady in St Johans ch in Glaston—the ij almes 
houses xxs (equally) Alex ffletcher of Kylmyngton xxs. Summa 
Invent, 11/ 15s od.” (Dated 19 March 1550; proved 22 April 


1551.) 


34. [Martyn’s chantry, Wells.) 
March 17 


S* John Dybbell chauntrey priest of the Newhall callid la moundroy yn the 
Cathedrall churche of Wellf 
* * * * * 
in to lackyng ij? ob. 
lixs ix? ob 
* x * * 
p me john Dyble capellani 
Martyn’s chantry in Wells Cathedral Church. In 1548, a silver 
chalice, 15 oz. No ornaments. John Dible, aged 70. Pension, 
£4 45. 8d. 


35. [The Precentor’s chantry, Wells.] 
March 17 


S* John Trowbryge chauntrey priest of the Newhall callid la moundroy yn 
the Cathedrall churche of Wellf 


* 4 * *€ 


Itff ij alter clothes valewid at xx4 


ffurst ij payre of Vestymentf valewid at xs 
ji viij? 
Itf a corporas wt a case valewid at xij? 


* x * % * 


p me Jofiem Trobryge 


The chantry in the cathedral church belonging to the collation of 
the chanter of Wells. In 1548. No plate or ornaments. John 
Trowbridge, aged 60. 


36. [Corsecomb Guild.] 
March 17 


Will*m Kytson Rychard Aylond & Rychard Casell (sc) chauntrey priestf of 
the Guylde of Coscomb 
* * * * 
ffurst on Chalyce of Sylu’ all gyltyd by estimac at Is 
It a chalyce of Sylu’ pcell gylted by est. xxxvjs | iiijs iiij4 
Itm v payre of Vestymentf valewid at xxxviijs iiij¢ 
: * k * * 
S' W Kytif S' Ryc caste 
chantrie lyn (ste) a fore 
pryste sayde 
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MISCELLANEA. 49 


In 1548, described as “ The Guylde or fraternitie of Corsecombe 
w' the ffree chapel of Esthorryngton to the same Guylde or frater- 
nitie unytyd and annexyd.” Founded for the maintenance of four 
priests, one of whom was to minister in the Free Chapel of East 
Horrington. This chapel was partly covered with lead, and valued 
for sale at 26s. 8¢. Of plate the Guild had two silver chalices: one 
gilt, 26 oz.; the other parcel gilt, 160z. Ornaments, 38s. 4d. Lead, 
4,000lb. Richarde Castlyn, one of the incumbents, received £6 
stipend. Richarde Ayland, another incumbent, received the same. 
The latter as Richard Ilonde received as pension £5. Two services 
in 1548 were returned as void. 


(CONCLUDED.) 





Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Monumental Brass of Robert Coultbirst, 
at tkirkleatbam. 


Tue fine brass of Robert Coulthirst appears to have been unknown 
to Haines, which is rather remarkable, as several other brasses of 
considerably less importance in other neighbouring churches are 
included in his work. We believe that it has never before been 
published (Plate II.). It will be seen that it presents several features 
of interest, following as it does in many respects, the older style of 
arrangement. ‘The brass is now placed inside the altar rails, against 
the south wall of the church, which was rebuilt in a spiritless pseudo- 
classical style, at the end of last century. Round the four sides of the 
slab is a narrow border of brass, carrying the legend (with fleurs de 
lys at the four angles) as follows: HERE LYETH BVRYED THE BODY 
OF | ROBERT COVLTHIRST FREE OF Y® MARCHANTAYLORS OF LONDON 
AND LATE OF VPLEATHAM|GENT WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE Y" 7™ 
OF | AVGVST 1631 BEING OF THE AGE OF 90 YEARES WHOSE SOVLE 
RESTETH W™ y® ALMIGHTEY | 

In the four corners of the slab are four shields, each charged with 
the arms of the Merchant Taylors’ Company of London. In the 
centre is a very well engraved effigy of Robert Coulthirst, in a long 
gown, standing in perspective, as is usual with late brasses of this 
period, and with a peaked beard. The character of the head and 
features is such as to suggest that the effigy is meant to be, and 
probably is, a true portrait of Robert Coulthirst in his old age. 
The slab, which is now covered with a layer of cement, measures six 
feet six inches in length. Whether it is still placed over his grave 
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is doubtful, but on the whole is probable, as the floor of the church 
appears not to have been much disturbed when the church was 
rebuilt. The brass itself is six feet, by two feet six inches, these 
being the outside measurements of the band bearing the legend. 

Robert Coulthirst, to whose memory the brass was placed, was the 
son of Henry Coulthirst of Upleatham (an adjoining village), by 
Elizabeth Rudd, his wife. The Coulthirst pedigree is recorded in 
Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire. One of Robert Coulthirst’s 
daughters married John Turner, serjeant-at-law, and founder of the 
now extinct family of the Turners, baronets, of Kirkleatham Hall. 
He was the brother of Sir William Turner, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1669. Portraits of John and Sir William Turner occur in the two 
side lights of the window above the altar, in the chapel of Turner’s 
Hospital, at Kirkleatham. 


London Pewterers in 1669. 


WE hope in an early number of the Re/iguary, to revert generally 
to the subject of ‘‘ Old English Pewter ;” in the meantime, we think 
that the subjoined names of the more prominent of the London 
pewterers in 1669, may be of interest and use. The names are ex- 
tracted from the manuscript account books of Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor in 1669. These books, which are full of much interesting, 
not to say important, information regarding the city of London, are 
preserved in the library of the hospital at Kirkleatham which Sir 
William Turner founded. It would seem, that at one time the 
wealthier members of the more important of the London city com- 
panies contributed so much a head to the Lord Mayor, to help to 
defray his expenses during his year of office. 

The following are the pewterers who thus contributed to Sir 
William Turner’s year of office : 


W™ Rauling Ralph Marsh (5) 
J" Bennet Ralph Hull (6) 
Samuell Jackson (1) W” Dyer 

W™ Alef James Bullevant 
J" Bateman W™ White 
Robert Lucas (2) Nicolas Kelk (7) 
J" Sweeting Robert Gisbon 
Thomas Howard* J" Johnson 
Thomas Dickenson (3) W™ Austin 

Ric* Brooke W" Daveson 
Henry Pennie WwW" Arther 
Laurence Dyer (4) ffrancis Lea (8) 
J" Steward Thomas Stone (9) 
Peter Duffield , 





* In 1644, the parish of St. Giles in the Fields procured from Thomas Howard, 
pewterer : “‘a new bason, cut square on one side, to baptize in.”—(See Clinch’s 
Bloomsbury and St. Giles, p. 15). 
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(1) Samuel Jackson’s mark was probably that of the Lamb and 
Flag, with the letters s.1. on either side, all within a beaded circle 
about the size of a threepenny piece. 

(2) Robert Lucas’s mark was probably that of a blazing star, with 
the letters R. L. on either side, within a small beaded oval. 

(3) Thomas Dickenson’s mark was probably that of a griffin’s head 
couped, on a wreath and with a crown above, and the letters T. p. 
on either side, all within a beaded circle about the size of a 
threepenny piece. 

(4) Laurence Dyer’s mark was a shield with stiff feather mantling, 
and charged with three anchors, placed two and one, all in a plain 
oval, above which, in two labels one above the other, were the words 
LONDINI and L. DIER. Elsewhere in one of Sir William Turner’s 
ledgers occurs the following account : 


‘Mr. Dyer, pewterer 
13th Sept. By mo: paid him towards loane 
of my pewter 030. 00. 00 
gth Oct., 1674. By mo: paid him in full of all 
accounts 027. 15. 00 


57- 15. 00” 

It is not evident whether Laurence, or William Dyer, was the party 
with whom Sir William Turner dealt. 

(5) Ralph Marsh’s mark was probably that of a bird, and R. M 
63, in a beaded circle considerably less than a threepenny piece in 
size. 

(6) Ralph Hull’s mark was probably that of two naked boys, with 
the letters R. H. on either side, and the date 64 between the boys, all 
in a beaded circle rather smaller than a threepenny piece. 

(7) Nicolas Kelk’s mark was probably that of a hand grasping a 
slipped rose, and the letters n. K. on either side, in a beaded circle 
about the size of a threepenny piece. 

(8) Francis Lea’s mark was that of a pomegranate. He had three 
punches with it ; the first was a medium-sized oval with the pome- 
granate, and stiff leaf, or feather mantling on each side. Above was 
his name FRA, LEA. The two other punches were very small ; one 
was circular, with the pomegranate in the centre, and F. L. on either 
side. The other, which was smaller still, was oval, with the same 
device and initials. Each of the small punches had a beaded rim. 

(9) Thomas Stone’s mark was probably that of a crowned portcullis, 
with the letters T. s. on either side, in a beaded circle about the size 
of a sixpenny piece. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archeological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.} 


The Editor (Chancellor Ferguson) is making good progress with the 
next number of the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, which will appear in 
April next. It will contain several important papers, notably one by 
Mrs. Henry Ware, on the “ Episcopal Seals of Carlisle” ; another by 
Mr. H. Swainson-Cowper, F.S.A., on the ‘‘ Iron Candlesticks of the 
Lake District ” ; and a third by the Rev. R. Bower, on the “ Piscinas 
of the Diocese.” Dr. M. W. Taylor, F.S.A., will continue his valu- 
able series of papers on the Local Manorial Halls, and the Rev. W. 
S. Calverley, F.S.A., on the Pre-Norman Sculptured Stones. These 
papers will be more profusely illustrated, and the part will also contain 
an elaborate and careful survey by Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., of 
the British Settlement and Burial Places on Barnscar, near Devoke 
Water, in S.W. Cumberland, shewing no less than three hundred 
cairns. Surveys of early settlements at Yanwith and Hugill, by the 
same gentleman, will also appear in the number. 

Several additions to the Society’s series of extra volumes are also 
well advanced. A volume on the “ Book of Records of Kendal,” 
and another on the “ Municipal Records of Carlisle” are being 
edited by the Chancellor. Mrs. Henry Ware is preparing a selection 
of extracts from the journals of Bishop Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle 
1702-1718. Itis also contemplated to reprint in two volumes the 
archzological and genealogical papers of the late Mr. Wm. Jackson, 
F.S.A. 

Next year it is proposed to excavate systematically, under the 
supervision of Lord Muncaster, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Chancellor 
Ferguson, Mr. Dymond, and others, the Roman Camp on Hardknott. 
Much may be anticipated. The camp has been plundered for 
building material, and for stones to sharpen scythes, but the plough 
has never passed over it, and a perfect ground plan should be 
disclosed. The undertaking is not free from difficulties owing to the 
exalted and exposed position. 


* ® ® 


Tue SurREY ARCHZOLOGICAL Society on Saturday, October 3rd, 
by permission of Lord Dysart, visited Ham House. There was a 
large gathering of members and friends desirous of seeing such an 
interesting house. The north, or river front, is of the time of James I., 
but the rest of the house and most of the furniture dates from the 
time of Charles II., and many of the rooms still retain the fittings 
placed in them by the celebrated Countess of Dysart, afterwards the 
wife of John, Duke of Lauderdale. In the library is preserved an 
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inventory of the furniture, &c., taken during the Duchess’s life-time, 
and the greater part of the things can still be identified. 

A paper by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., was read from the steps of 
the garden front, and the party afterwards went through the various 
State rooms, &c. It may be mentioned that the Library contains no 
less than fourteen Caxtons, and is styled by Dibdin “a wonderful 
book paradise.” 

® & & 
The Council of the Surrey Archzeological Society is contemplating 
publishing a Calendar of the Surrey Feet of Fines, from Richard I. to 
Henry VII., the MS. of which has been offered to them by a well- 
known Surrey Antiquary. 


® ® ® 


During the recent restoration of the church of Langton, near Horn- 
castle, in Lincolnshire, the rector found a curious earthenware vessel, 
which has been thought to be of Moorish manufacture. It has two 
wells, which are roofed over, and covered with a kind of diaper 
pattern. What its original use was is not very clear. 


® ® ® 


We greatly regret to hear that a large portion of the clerestory of the 
fine church of Barrington, near Cambridge, has collapsed. The 
church is in many parts in a sad state of dilapidation and need of 


repair. A project for the restoration of the building was being 
mooted when the accident to the clerestory, alluded to, occurred. 


® ® ® 


THE WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH#OLOGICAL SOCIETY 
recently took its last excursion for the season to the town of Dudley, 
where Mr. Gilbert Claughton, of the Priory House, kindly received 
the party, caused the grand caverns to be illuminated for them, and 
then all drove away to some interesting open coal-workings in the 
neighbourhood. The ruins of the ancient castle were also mspected. 
After lunch the parish church was inspected, and a paper was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Cosens. A day of much profitable enjoyment was 


spent. 
® & & 


Mr. Noake, the acting secretary of this society, in recently 
examining a great mass of MSS., in the tower of St. Swithin’s Church, 
Worcester, has discovered, attached to some of the deeds, several 
impressions of the seals of the ancient bailiffs of Worcester. High 
and low bailiffs were at the head of the governing body of the city 
until, by the charter of James I., mayors were substituted. Although 
these bailiffs existed for centuries, it is singular that not one copy or 
impression of their official seal was in existence among the Corpora- 
tion archives, or indeed, was known to exist in the city or county, or 
elsewhere. In 1862, Mr. Ready, of the British Museum, who had 
met with fragments of the seal, contrived to make a drawing from 
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them which exactly corresponds with the perfect impression now dis- 
covered. Mr. Ready’s reconstruction of the seal is engraved in the 
Report of the Associated Societies for 1864, opposite page 307. 
The seal is circular, an inch and a quarter in diameter, and bears an 
embattled gate or doorway, on each side of which is an oak branch 
with acorns, surmounted by conventional representations of the sun 
on one side and the moon on the other. Legend: ‘‘s. BALLIVORUM 
CIVITATIS WYGORN.” It has been supposed that the seal dates from 
the time of the charter of Henry III. A copy of the impression has 
been presented to the Corporation of Worcester, and another to 
the Free Library. 
® od % 


At an early meeting of the society, Mr. Willis-Bund will read, and 
the members will discuss, a paper on the best means of compiling 
a new county history for Worcestershire, Dr. Nash’s work being 
very far behind the requirements of the present day. Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, the president, will also introduce some suggestions 
as to a proposed enlargement of the basis of the society. 


& & ® 


One of the dene-holes, so common in the chalk of Kent and Essex, 
near the banks of the Thames, has been recently discovered on the east 
side of the Mall, at Faversham. Its site lies between the great road 
(Watling Street) from London to Dover, and the railroad of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Line. The recent heavy rains caused 
the soil over its mouth to give way. The shaft is about 20 feet in 
diameter, and 70 or 80 feet deep. At its base are many chambers 
and passages whence chalk had been cut out. 


& & ® 


The Kent Archzeological Society’s General Index to the eighteen 
volumes of its Archeologia Cantiana is passing through the press. 
More than two-thirds of it are worked off, and letter P is nearly all 
printed. 


% ® % 


At the November monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESTER 
Antiquarian Society, held in Chetham’s College, Mr. William E. 
A. Axon in the chair, Mr. D. F. Howorth exhibited and explained a 
relic from the Old Cross, Ashton-under-Lyne. Messrs. Sutton and 
W. Harrison exhibited a fine collection of old local and general maps, 
showing the roads in Lancashire and Cheshire, principally eighteenth 
century, but including the fac-simile of an ancient map of Britain, 
circa 1300, now in the Bodleian library. The Chairman showed a 
metal a bc, probably about the fifteenth century. Mr. J. Holme 
Nicholson read a communication from Monsignor Gradwell on the 
British name of Manchester, the original name of Lancaster, and the 
suffix “ wick” in names of places. Mr. W. H. Collier exhibited the 
minute books of the Mersey and Irwell Navigation from 1779 to 
1820. 
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Mr. William Harrison then read a paper on “ Pre-Turnpike High- 
ways in Lancashire and Cheshire,” in the course of which he said : 
“ The believer in a steady, orderly progress of civilization will perhaps 
be surprised to be told that English roads during the period from the 
later Middle Ages to the eighteenth century were steadily deteriorating 
instead of improving. All the evidence, however, tends to show that 
the highways were in far better condition in the fourteenth than in the 
eighteenth century. At the earlier period monasteries possessed 
lands in distant places, and abbots and friars were constantly passing 
to and fro. Hosts of pilgrims traversed the country to worship at 
particular shrines. And the great fairs and markets also occasioned 
a great deal of travelling. The keeping of the roads in good repair 
was therefore to the interests of a great many people. The Reforma- 
tion was a principal cause of the retrograde movement which ensued. 
The dissolution of the monasteries and the sales of their scattered 
estates put an end to the journeys of monks and friars. Pilgrims no 
longer travelled from one end of the kingdom to another. Estates 
were more compactly held by individuals, who no longer needed to 
make frequent visitations. Fewer people were interested in keeping 
the roads in repair, and neglect and decay naturally followed. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century they became worse, and in the 
seventeenth worse still. Richard James, the author of the Jer 
Lancastrense, staying in 1636 at Heywood, laments the falling off since 
Roman times : 


‘Our wayes are gulphs of durte and mire, which none 
Scarce ever passe in summer withoute moane.’” 


Mr. Harrison then proceeded to trace the history of roads and means 
of conveyance in an exceedingly interesting paper, which contained a 
great deal of original matter. After alluding to a few now disused 
roads, Mr. Harrison mentioned the various oversands routes, includ- 
ing the “ majestic barrier” to the Lake District across Morecambe 
Bay, and the less known passages across the Ribble and the Dee. 
The last-named was crossed by Celia Fiennes, who described her 
experiences. The paper concluded with a reference to the numerous 
“ Boats” and ferries across the Lancashire and Cheshire rivers at 
places where no bridge existed. 


& & % 


The Dean of St. David’s (the Very Rev. J. Allen) has recently found 
within the cathedral precincts a sepulchral slab, bearing a cross, 
ornamented with interlaced work, and an inscription which may be 
translated thus: “ The two sons of Bishop Abraham, Hed and Isac, 
lie here peacefully.” Bishop Abraham was killed by the Danes in 
their last descent upon St. David's, and he was succeeded by 
Sulghein. The dean’s discovery is thus of considerable historical 
importance. 


® & ® 


While recently digging a grave in a churchyard in the north of York- 
shire, the sexton found a stone bearing a portion of an inscription. 
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The stone was put aside in the churchyard, where it was seen 
by the editor of the Re/guary, who fortunately detected its true 
character as that of the central portion of a sun dial, generally 
similar to those at Aldbrough and Kirkdale in Yorkshire. There are 
four lines of inscription under the dial, and a band of runes running 
down the face of the stone on the left side. We hope in the next 
number of the Religuary to give a full account of this interesting 


stone. 
® ® ® 


Further discoveries have been made at Lewes in connection with the 
unclosing of a Saxon cemetery. Four additional skeletons have been 
found, bringing the total number up to thirty-two. With one of these 
were found two circular bronze brooches or fibulz, each with the pin, 
catch, and joint in a fine state of preservation. One brooch lay on 
each side of the skeleton, as if they had been used to fasten a cloak, 
whilst between them was found a rectangular amber bead, probably 
suspended from the neck of the wearer. In another grave was found 
a large blue glass bead with a waved opal line. Some shells, pierced 
as if for use as ornaments, were also discovered. 


® ® ® 


With the permission of the Dean and Chapter, several members of 
the Society of Antiquaries, London, have lately made some researches 
in Ripon cathedral, with a view of clearing up one or two doubtful 
points about the Saxon crypt under the central tower. The crypt is 
well-known, and it is also known that the present entrance is not the 
original one, stairs being still traced in the north-east corner of the 
crypt. It has always been thought that a corresponding set of stairs 
existed at the south-east corner, and it was also surmised that that 
part of the cathedral had been used as a place of burial. It was to 
investigate these questions that the excavations have been made. 
Generally speaking it has been found that there have been no 
alterations at the south-east corner of the crypt, and that the plan as 
now laid down, with the exception of the western entrance, is that of 
the original crypt of the seventh century. No trace of steps could 
be found at the south-east corner. In the course of the excavations 
two curious deposits of bones were found, but no indication of a 
place of burial. One of these deposits of bones was discovered many 
years ago by the late Mr. J. R. Walbran and Mr. George Benson, 
until recently parish clerk. The other deposit was similarly placed, 
but was previously unknown. The latter appeared to be mostly 
human bones, but mixed with some animal bones. The first-named 
deposit has been put back as found, with a lead plate and inscription, 
recording the two openings. The other deposit has been placed in a 
four-gallon jar in the situation in which it was found, with a similar 
lead plate. Full details of the excavation were taken by Mr. 
Micklethwaite who, with Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, organised the 
recent investigations, and will be shortly made public. 


® ® ® 
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Considerable indignation has been rightly aroused by a threatened 
destruction of stones with cup and ring marks at Ilkley, in Yorkshire. 
We are glad to believe that although the stones bearing the marks 
have been removed and cut up, the marks themselves have not been 
destroyed. Good often comes out of evil, and owing to the stir 
caused by the apprehended vandalism, a museum is to be opened at 
Ilkley, and Mr. J. Horsfall Turner has lately, by invitation, addressed 
a meeting at Ilkley on the subject. 


# ® ® 


The BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, which is 
quite one of the best of the minor archeological associations, and 
certainly one of the most active, has provided an attractive and useful 
programme of papers and excursions. The former were to include 
accounts of the antiquities on Rumbolds Moor, by Mr. Cudworth ; 
Notes from Bradford Manor Rolls, and the Bradford Grammar 
School, etc. The excursions include one for each month from May 
to September inclusive. 


& % & 


We regret te learn, while these pages are passing through the press 
that Great Plumstead Church, Norfolk, a fine building of the fifteenth 
century, comprising a nave and chancel of flint, with a square 
embattled red brick tower, has been totally destroyed by fire, the 
bells and the ancient parish registers being also lost. We hope to 
give in April a short description of the church with some 
illustrations. 


% & % 


The following is a list of the societies in union with the Society of 
Antiquaries of London appended to Mr. Dillon’s report, and may be 
found useful by our readers : 


Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. (Hellier Gosselin, 
Esq., Oxford Mansion, Oxford Street, W.) 

British Archzological Association. (W. de Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., British 
Museum, W.C., and E. P. Loftus Brock, Esq., F.S.A., 36, Great Russell 
Street, W.C.) 

The a _ of Antiquaries of Ireland. (Robert Cochrane, Esq., Rathgar, 

ublin. 

Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion. (Dr. Isambard Owen, M.A., 5, Hertford 
Street, W., and Alfred Nutt, Esq., 270, Strand, W.C.) 

Huguenot Society of London. (Reginald S. Faber, Esq., M.A., 10, Oppidans 
Road, Primrose Hill, N. W.) 

Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead. (W. Vincent, Esq., Belle Vue 
Rise, Hillesdon Road, Norwich.) 

Berkshire Archzological Society. (Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., Athenzum, 

_ Friar Street, Reading.) 
Birmingham and Midland Institute (Archzological Section). (Alfred Hayes, Esq., 
_ Birmingham.) 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society. (Rev. W. Bazeley, M.A., 
Matson Rectory, Gloucester. ) 

Bucks, Architectural and Archeological Society. (John Parker, Esq., F.S.A., 
Desborough House, High Wycombe.) 
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Cambridge Antiquarian Society. (N. C. Hardcastle, Esq., LL.D., Downing 
College, Cambridge.) 

Chester Archzological and Historical Society. (Henry Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., 
12, Curzon Park, Chester.) 

Cornwall, Royal Institution of. (Major Parkyn, F.G.S., 40, Lemon Street, 
Truro.) 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological and Architectural Society. (T. 
Wilson, Esq., Aynam Lodge, Kendal.) 

Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society. (Arthur Cox, Esq., 
M.A., Mill Hill, Derby.) 

Essex Archeological Society. (H. W. King, Esq., Leigh Hill, Leigh, Essex.) 

Hampshire Field Club. (W. Dale, Esq., F.G.S., 5, Sussex Place, Southampton.) 

Kent Archeological Society. (G. Payne, Esq., F.S.A., Rochester.) 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. (G. C. Yates, Esq., F.S.A., 
Swinton, Manchester.) 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society. (W. J. Freer, Esq., 
10, New Street, Leicester. ) 

London and Middlesex Archeological Society. (M. Pope, Esq., l'.S.A., 8, Dane’s 
Inn, W.C.) 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. (Rev. C. R. Manning, M.A., 
F.S.A., Diss, Norfolk.) 

Oxfordshire Archzological Society. (Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., F.S.A., 
Ducklington Rectory, Witney, Oxon. ; and G. Loveday, Esq., J.P., Manor 
House, Wordington.) 

Shropshire Archeological and Natural History Society. (Francis Goyne, Esq., 
Dogpole, Shrewsbury.) 

Somersetshire Archzological and Natural History Society. (C. J. Turner, Esq., 
Taunton. ) 

Surrey Archeological Society. (Mill Stephenson, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., 8, Dane’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C.) 

Sussex Archzological Society. (H. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A., 47, Old Steyne, 
Brighton. ) 

Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society. (Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A., 
Old Park, Devizes.) 

Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club (Hereford). (H. Cecil Moore, Esq., 26, Broad 
Street, Hereford.) 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical Association. (G. W. Tomlinson, 
Esq., F.S.A., Wood Field, Huddersfield. 





Reviews and Wotices of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.) 


VISITATIONS AND MEMORIALS OF SOUTHWELL MINSTER. Edited by 
A. F. Leach (Camden Society). pp. cxi. 234. 

This is one of the most valuable of the many admirable publica- 
tions of the Camden Society. Not merely has Mr. Leach done his 
part of the work with remarkable care and success, but the informa- 
tion which the book gives of the lives and morals of the clergy who 
served one of the most important of the secular churches of the 
country, not of actual cathedral rank, is extremely important, and of 
great historical value. Latterly a very able attempt has been made 
by Father Gasquet and others, to present the clergy of the Church of 
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England before the Reformation in a more favourable light than that 
in which they have hitherto been popularly looked at. Mr. Fowler's 
Chapter Acts of Ripon Minster contains some uncanny tales of the 
doings of the ministers of that church, but nothing that the Ripon 
Chapter Acts tell, at all equals the black and unsavoury story of the 
lives of the vicars and chantry priests of the glorious church of 
Southwell, as revealed in the registers of that foundation, now printed 
by the Camden Society in the volume before us. The catalogue of 
offences of the gravest character is appalling, and what is more won- 
derful still, is that apparently such evils were looked upon as exceed- 
ingly venial. Mr. Leach truly remarks (p. Ixxiv). “ The oddest 
farrago of offences is presented to us in these visitations. Crimes of 
the darkest complexion are mixed up with the most trivial delinquen- 
cies: Leaving the church door open, sleeping at matins, talking and 
laughing during service, spitting and blowing your nose in the choir, 
are jumbled up higgledy-piggledy with stabbing and fighting, stealing 
and adultery; and it is hard to say whether the witnesses or the 
judges really think there is much difference between them.” It is 
really a hideous picture, and one only wonders what the lives of the 
canons themselves were if they could look so calmly, not merely on 
the incontinence of the vicars and cantarsts, but on the frequent 
cases of adultery with the wives of laymen at Southwell, which were 
brought before them for punishment, and which were generally so 
lightly dealt with. It is a sorry tale, and one turns instinctively to 
the more congenial matter in other portions of the book. 

Mr. Leach’s introduction of some hundred and ten pages is admirable. 
It is indeed curious to think that it was merely by accident in the routine 
of his work as a Charity Commissioner, that Mr. Leach became 
acquainted with Southwell, and with these registers, which he has 
studied with so excellent a result. The manner in which the consti- 
tution of the collegiate churches is treated, and the careful manner 
in which that of Southwell is historically worked out, is excellent, 
and is, in fact, the only thorough piece of work of its kind on secular 
churches which we know of. On page xxviii Mr. Leach gives a plan 
of the assignment of the stalls in the choir,* and seems to think that 
the stall on the right, on entering the choir, was that of the arch- 
bishop, as it was at Beverley. This may have been the case, but both 
at Ripon and at Southwell as time went on, a throne was provided 
for the archbishop at the east end of the south range of stalls. 
This however is an unimportant detail. Besides the very excellent 
introduction, and the records of the visitations, there are several wills, 
ranging in date from 1470-1541, a curious inventory of the orna- 
ments and goods of the parish of Southwell, the statutes of the 
collegiate church, as well as admissions of canons and officers of the 
church, together with other matters. 





*It is desirable to take this opportunity of correcting an unfortunate printer’s 
error (Religuary, New Series, vol. iv., p. 110) where in the arrangement of the stalls 
in the choir of Southwell Minster, those of Beckingham and Dunham were made 
to —— places. Beckingham should have been placed immediately to the east 
of South Muskham, and should have been followed in turn by Dunham. 
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The chief interest of the book, painful although it is, lies in the 
revelation we have of the habitual evil-living of the vicars and chantry 
priests, and of the side light thus thrown on the state of morals 
among the clergy in the century before the Reformation. It is, too, 
their own record of themselves, and not the story told of them for 
ulterior purposes by Royal Commissioners or other possible slanderers. 
The book is certainly one of the most noteworthy of the works 
which the Camden Society has issued, and in concluding this short 
notice, we cordially congratulate the Society on the volume itself, and 
on having secured so excellent an editor as Mr. Leach has proved 
himself to be. 
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Forty YEARS IN A MOORLAND ParisH. By the Rev. J. C. Atkin- 
son, D.C.L. Cloth 8vo., pp. ix. 457. London; Macmillan & Co. 
Price 8s. 6d. (net). 

Very few books have been so successful as Dr. Atkinson’s work 
has been in quickly catching the ear of the public, and it has be- 
come so well known, and so justly appreciated, both by the general 
public and by students of archzology and folk-lore as well, that it 
needs no further commendation on our part. We will, therefore, 
briefly indicate its contents, for the benefit of those of our readers 
who may not have seen the volume as yet. It records, as the title 
implies, Dr. Atkinson’s observations during an incumbency of over 
forty years of the moorland parish which he serves. Would that 
other parish priests of similarly secluded spots, could and would, give 
the world as satisfactory an account of how they have used their eyes 
and ears, as Dr. Atkinson does that he has used his, in this highly 
instructive volume ! 

The book is divided into seven sections. ‘The first is simply an 
introduction to the whole, but it is none the less instructive on that 
account, and the writer’s description of his introduction to the parish 
he has been destined to serve so long, tells of an ecclesiastical order, 
or we should say disorder, which was once common, but which is now 
happily, all but a thing of the past. The next section deals with Folk- 
lore, and under this head we have some very noteworthy matter 
regarding fairies, dwarfs, hob, witches, the wise man, and so forth; 
with a good deal of thoughtful and useful comment on these folk 
fables. In the following section, which is headed “ Antiquarian,” 
barrow-digging, earth-works, and the supposed British villages are 
dealt with. The unfortunate “historian ” of Cleveland, the late 
J. W. Ord, comes in for some hard knocks here. The following section 
which is “ Descriptive and Geographical,” scarcely appeals so much 
to readers of the RELIQUARY as other portions of the volume do, 
although there is a good deal in this part of the work which few of 
our readers would wish to skip. In the succeeding section, dealing 
with ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” we have much of value and interest, 
Dales Weddings, and Funerals, with their customs, Holy wells, 
Harvest Home and the Mell Supper, each in turn, is dealt with. This 
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is followed by a “‘ Historical” section, in which the deeds in an old 
chest in the jury room at Danby castle are brought into requisition. 
After this follows a “ Miscellaneous Section,” at the conclusion of 
which are seven appendices, six of which are archzological. 

We have not made any attempt to extract any portion of the book 
for our readers, because it is difficult to make a choice, and it has 
seemed better merely to point out in succession from the Table of 
Contents, a brief outline of what is in the book, rather than to cull 
certain portions, or discuss any of the subjects themselves, which, 
with our limited space, we could only do in an unsatisfactory 
manner. We know of few books so likely to stimulate a general taste 
for antiquities and history as this capital book, and we recom- 
mend any of our readers who may not as yet have perused it to 
do so without further delay. 
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LupLow Town AND NEIGHBOURHOOD, &c., by Oliver Baker. Cloth, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xv, 204. Ludlow: George Woolley. 12s. 6d. 

This is essentially a very nice book. It is well written and accurate, 
and has several very nice illustrations. The latter are evidence of 
the strides which photo-zincography has made during the last few 
years. Many of the illustrations are almost equal to wood blocks, 
and reflect great credit on the ‘‘ Typo-Etching Company ” of London, 
for whom they form an admirable advertisement. 

Mr. Oliver Baker’s pen is a facile one, and together with his 
very good sketches, which are so well reproduced, the book forms 
an attractive volume, which is now deservedly in its second edition. 
It is, of course, a popular description of Ludlow, with its noble 
castle and stately church, rather than a book showing deep original 
research, or primarily intended for the student of archeology to pore 
over. Yet so far as we have seen, there is nothing that the more 
scholarly antiquary will find to grate against him while reading the 
book, and evidently a considerable knowledge of archzology is 
possessed by the writer. Of course, here and there (though very 
seldom) the reader comes upon a statement which will not stand the 
test of our modern scientific archeology, as, for instance, a remark 
that the inclination of the choir of Ludlow church is symbolical of 
the inclination of the head of our Lord on the Cross. The author 
gives a careful account of the misereres belonging to the stalls in the 
choir, and from his description of them it would seem probable that 
the same carvers were at work at one period at Ludlow, as those who 
carved the misereres in Worcester cathedral church. It seems to us 
that a systematic collating of the misereres in different churches 
might very probably result in what Mr. Ward has pretty clearly estab- 
lished as regards encaustic tiles, viz., that travelling guilds of work- 
men went from place to place to do the work required. Some of the 
misereres at Ludlow bear what Mr. Baker considers (and what very 
probably) is the carver’s mark. 

Besides Ludlow and its many charming bits of old street 
architecture, still fortunately preserved (as, for example, the celebrated 
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Feathers Hotel), the book also deals with the surrounding villages 
with their old churches and houses. There is also a good map of 
the district, and all we can say in conclusion is, that Mr. Oliver 
Baker’s book has whetted our taste very greatly towards making a 
fresh pilgrimage to Ludlow with its many antiquarian attractions and 
charms. The book is nicely printed, and reflects credit on all who 
in any way have been connected with its production. 
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PopuLaR County Histories: A History oF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
By Cornelius Brown. Demy 8vo, Cloth, pp. xvi, 306. London : Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d. 

It was a difficult matter for anyone to follow Chancellor Ferguson 
in the series of popular county histories, and it is no discredit to Mr. 
Brown’s work to say that it is placed at a disadvantage in consequence 
of this. The History of Nottinghamshire, although it cannot rank as 
high as its fellow volume on Cumberland did, is nevertheless a 
satisfactory book, and is well done. Both the author, Mr. 
Cornelius Brown, and Mr. Stock may congratulate themselves on its 
many excellent features. The character of the volume before us is 
rather that of a “present state and history” of Nottinghamshire, 
than a history pure and simple. In some respects this is a 
recommendation, but it is scarcely following the lines of its 
predecessors. So far as we can see, Mr. Brown is a careful and 
accurate writer. ‘Two slips only have struck us, one is the mention 
made of bishop Hallifax, a native of Mansfield, where his name is 
mis-spelt with one ‘1,’ and he is further described as bishop of 
Gloucester, whereas he died bishop of St. Asaph, then one of the 
richer sees, to which he had been translated from Gloucester in 1789. 
The other mistake is in attributing some (rather feeble) lines, written 
at the Saracen Head Inn, Southwell, to bishop Selwyn; in this 
Mr. Brown ‘has been misled by a local guide-book. The writer of 
the lines was, we believe, not the bishop, but his brother, William 
Selwyn, Hulsean Professor at Cambridge. These are not serious 
errors, and the fact that they alone have caught our eyes is, we think, 
fairly good proof of Mr. Brown’s general accuracy. 

The plan of the volume is to start with an account of the county 
town, and from it to travel outwards in different directions, and 
gradually to gather in a description of the other towns, villages, and 
historical centres as they come. Thus, besides Nottingham, we have 
descriptions of Newark, Worksop, Retford, Mansfield, and Southwell ; 
as well as the more important of the villages. This part of the work 
is well done, and many persons who only know Nottinghamshire as a 
prosperous midland shire, will be surprised to notice the very varied 
and sustained interest which its history, and the history of its towns 
and villages, possess. After this, we come, in Chapter xxii. toa 
section which deals with the Geology of Nottinghamshire. This has 
been contributed by Mr. A. T. Metcalfe, F.G.S. The next chapter 
deals with the art treasures in the large houses, and then with the 
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chief ecclesiastical buildings. This arrangement, however, leads to a 
little needless repetition, as Southwell Minster, Newark Church, 
Worksop Priory, and the other more important churches have already 
received attention in their respective places in the earlier part of the 
book. Chapter xxiv. deals to a considerable extent with the folk-lore 
of the County, but it is headed “ Legend, Tradition, and Anecdote.” 
Of course there is a great deal about Robin Hood, perhaps a little 
too much. The next chapter is on ‘‘ Dialect and Folk-Lore,’’ 
although as a matter of fact the preceding chapter has already 
discussed subjects properly classed under the latter head. The last 
chapter (xxvi.), which is contributed by Mr. R. Allen Rolfe, A.L.S., 
of Kew, is on the Flora and Fauna of the County. 

We conclude, as we began, by warmly commending this last 
addition to the series of Popular County Histories, among the others 
of which already issued it deserves to take a high place. 
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A History oF AskKricG. By the Rev. C. Whaley, M.A. Paper, 
8vo., pp. vili, go. London: Skeffington & Son. Price ts. 6d. 

The Vicar of Askrigg has succeeded in producing a very satisfac- 
tory little book on his parish and its history, without making any 
great show of learning, or research. The author has given a very 
clear account of Askrigg, and an interesting survey of its past 
history. The book is just what any intelligent country clergyman 
might produce, and we would recommend it as a pattern which 
might easily be followed by many who have neither the time, nor 
the opportunity, for anything of a more elaborate kind. It is, in 
fact, a thoroughly satisfactory book, and Mr. Whaley deserves to be 
commended for it. We gather the following among the more 
interesting facts brought to light in its pages. The parish or 
township of Askrigg actually possesses a charter of incorporation, 
said to have been granted by Queen Elizabeth, and it is governed 
under this charter by four persons called the “ Four Men,” who 
are annually elected by the inhabitants on the Thursday next 
before October 28th. They possess a common seal, of which a 
representation is given on the cover of the book. 

On p. 66 we learn that a horn is still blown every night from 
September 27th to Shrove Tuesday, in the village of Bainbridge. 
The present horn is a new one, having been given in 1864 ; but 
the old horn is preserved in the museum at Bolton Castle. So 
far as we know, the horn blowing at Bainbridge has at the 
present day no other counterpart anywhere, except the well-known 
custom of blowing a horn at night in the Market Place of Ripon. 
That the custom is continued anywhere besides Ripon will be new 
to many of Mr. Whaley’s readers. Persons who are interested in 
“‘Grandfather’s clocks” will find some information respecting the 
Askrigg clockmakers in Mr. Whaley’s pages, with useful dates. We 
have not, however, space to do more than repeat our commendation 
of the book, which has some very fair illustrations, and which is, as 
we said before, a very satisfactory production. 
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A History or THE LorpsHip oF Kinc’s C.ipsTong. By A. 
Stapleton. (100 copies printed), cloth, small 8vo., pp. v, 82. Price 
2s. 6d. 

It is probable that a good many persons may never have even 
heard of Clipstone; yet, in the past the place was of no little 
importance, owing to its having often been the residence of the king. 
Mr. Stapleton has very carefully extracted from the- printed records 
all the information which they give concerning Clipstone, and has 
embodied it in the present volume, which is a reprint of various 
articles from the Mansfield and North Notts. Advertiser. The book 
is a useful compilation, and Mr. Stapleton is to be congratulated on 
its production. It traces from 1086 the vicissitudes of Clipstone, 
through its heyday of prosperity till our own times, during which the 
last vestiges of the King’s palace have finally disappeared. 
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THE LEEPER IN ENGLAND, with some account of English Lazar 
Houses, etc. By R.C. Hope, F.S.A., paper covers, 8vo., pp. 48. 
Scarborough, John Hagyard. Price ts. 

In this pamphlet, Mr. Robert Hope has printed the substance of a 
useful and interesting lecture on the gruesome subject of leprosy, 
which he recently delivered. The author disclaims any idea of 
originality in the subject matter, which has been collected from 
different sources. A good deal of what Mr. Hope has to say will be 
quite new to most of his readers, and we therefore wish that in 
every case he had given a reference to the source from which 
particular statements have been derived. We notice, too, some 
misprints which look as if the pamphlet had not been quite as 
carefully revised while passing through the press as was desirable. 
For example, on page 18 we meet with a saint called “ Eckemould,”’ 
on page 23 the same saint appears as ‘“‘Erkemould ;"’ in both 
instances a misprint for the name of the well known canonized bishop 
of London, whose shrine in old Saint Paul’s was an object of much 
devotion on the part of our unreformed forefathers. The pamphlet 
is full of curious and interesting matter, and at the end is supplied 
with an appendix, containing a useful list of English lazar houses. 

Speaking of leper hospitals, it may be of interest to the readers of 
the Refiguary to be informed that there is still in existence at Bergen, 
in Norway, a medieval leper hospital dedicated to St. Joergen, and 
which a few years ago had as many as a hundred lepers within its 
walls. It was founded in 1475, and unless it has been quite 
recently absorbed in the large and new Infirmary for the unfortunate 
Spedalske, on the road leading to the cemetery, it is probably the 
only medieval leper hospital in western Europe, which is still 
devoted to its original use as a Lazar House. 


[Notices of several other books, including the Anna/s of the Barber 
Surgeons of London, Old Dundee, Olde Leehe, etc., are unavoidably 
held over. } 
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